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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


UnpER the shadow of the profound sorrow caused by the death 
of King Edward who was undoubtedly the most popular Sovereign 
who ever adorned the British throne, and whose 
loss has been mourned throughout the planet to 
an unexampled degree, the thoughts of the nations comprising 
the British Empire have turned with increasing confidence and 
regard towards his son and successor. The death of Queen 
Victoria was felt to create a void which must remain empty, as 
it seemed incredible that a Prince, steadily denied all serious 
opportunity of learning the onerous business 6f Kingship during 
the forty years that he had been Heir-apparent, could at his age 
adapt himself to new and tremendous responsibilities, and there 
was at the moment, but only for a moment, some anxiety lest 
the prestige of the Crown so laboriously revived by the great 
Queen might suffer another relapse. We can all remember how 
speedily and completely these forebodings were falsified by the 
Sagacity and tact of King Edward who literally came and saw 
and conquered everywhere. Wonderful as was his personal 
popularity at home, it was only possible to appreciate his in- 
fluence abroad from the lips of acute and critical foreign statesmen 
with whom le Rot charmewr—to borrow Lord Rosebery’s happy 
phrase—came into contact. On the news of his death one 


common feeling permeated the British Dominions which found 
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expression as noted by our Australian correspondent: “ How 
are we going to get on without him?” But the nation must 
go on, the Empire must go on, and we are all beginning to 
realise that just as we were fortunate in having a King Edward 
to succeed Queen Victoria, so we are fortunate in having King 
George to succeed King Edward. His Majesty’s every action 
since fate placed him on the throne has confirmed the impression 
made by his first speech to the Privy Council. He has always 
struck the right note in his public utterances and has always done 
the right thing—that he is a great pacifying influence is already 
abundantly plain. King George’s watchwords are duty and 
patriotism. His characteristics are sincerity and simplicity. 
His gifts lie in many fields. To mention one—as we are a nation 
of sportsmen—he is in the first flight of “shots” and his unerring 
skill in bringing down “rocketing” pheasants might have 
saved him from the calumny which would be even more odious if it 
were not so utterly ludicrous. During his father’s reign as Prince 
of Wales he was encouraged to cultivate his naturally keen 
interest in public affairs and he has one supreme advantage over 
all his predecessors. He has seen and knows his Dominions. 
If George ITI. had possessed one tithe of the knowledge of George V. 
the American Colonies would have remained within the British 
Empire. Under such auspices the British people here and 
overseas may face the future in a hopeful spirit and look forward 
to an era of Imperial consolidation following the era of expansion. 
Should aught befall this country it will not be the fault of the 
King who advised us to “ wake up ” many years ago. 


THE peculiarly painful circumstances surrounding the death of 
King Edward the Peacemaker, who was undoubtedly worried 
into his grave by factious politicians, made it 
inevitable, in the opinion of the average man, that 
there shou'd be an indefinite adjournment of the miserable 
attempt to wreck the British Constitution. Even the wreckers 
themselves perforce recognised that the demise of the Crown 
automatically provided Parliament with other work, e.g., the 
settlement of the new King’s Civil List, a Regency Bill owing to 
the minority of the Duke of Cornwall, now Prince of Wales, 
while the Royal Declaration, which in its present form is 


The Pause 
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gratuitously offensive to Roman Catholics, needed amendment. 
The pause, moreover, necessitates the production of the long- 
delayed Budget of 1910-1911, which Ministers hoped to escape in 
the general Constitutional méée. As we said in our last number: 


But, over and above such considerations, there is a general feeling that—after 
the moving events of the past month, the impressive demonstration of Imperial 
and National solidarity, the revelation of the great position our country holds 
in the eyes of the world, largely on scoop of our present form of Government 
and of our singular good fortune in h€ving in succession such Sovereigns as 
Queen Victoria, Edward the Seventh, and now George the Fifth—it would be 
little short of criminal on the part of any political faction to resume the bitter 
and barren strife provoked by the Veto resolutions . . . which, though 
Parliamentary in origin, would probably lead to a bloody civil war which 
would certainly be brought to an abrupt and ignominious conclusion by the 
opportunity afforded for foreign aggression. We can only say that the mind 
of every man who loves his country revolts at such a prospect. 

There is every reason to believe that the overwhelming majority 
of wreckers desired to continue wrecking, but happily wiser 
counsels prevailed at the eleventh hour among Ministers, if not 
among Ministerialists, and ultimately the Cabinet decided to invite 
his Majesty’s Opposition to a Conference on the Constitutional 
issue to ascertain the possibility of a settlement by general 
consent after the precedent of 1884. This course was dictated 
by every consideration of prudence and common sense, apart 
from higher considerations which rarely find a lodgment in the 
minds of professional and practical polfticians in a country 
where partisanship to a large extent replaces patriotism. But 
in order that the country may not be lulled into a false sense 
of security as to the probable upshot of this Conference and 
Unionists thrown completely off their guard, as so many of them 
are inclined to be on the smallest provocation, two facts should 
be steadily borne in mind amidst the innumerable speculations 
now darkening the political atmosphere. 


In the first place, according to the Pall Mall Gazette (June 17), 
Mr. Lloyd George is “the strongest supporter and keenest 
— advocate of the Conference on the Liberal side.” 
aan Those unfortunate Whigs—Mr. Haldane and Sir 
Conference ~dward Grey—at whose doors all crimes are laid 

by the “ wild men,” have counted for little or 
nothing in this particular episode, though doubtless they gave 
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their moral support to Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal. In one 
respect this is satisfactory, as the Radicals ought to be willing to 
give the Conference a chance as its origin at any rate is not 
suspect, though it is equally arguable that the authorship of the 
Conference augurs ill for its success. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as a highly astute tactician and perfervid Celt— 
possibly synonyms—was electrified by the profound emotion 
aroused by the death of the King throughout every rank of life 
in every corner of the nation. He realised that it would be 
sheer madness to resume a conflict in which the Government are 
committed to summon the Crown to create 500 peers in order to 
make the House of Lords another House of Commons. Stripped 
of all verbiage, that is the whole policy of the Radical party, 
which if persisted in at present involved the speedy suicide 
of Cabinet and Coalition. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
deemed it vital to his own political existence as also to the 
future of all the menacing movements with which he is asso- 
ciated, to temporise and postpone the Constitutional issue, 
i.e. the conflict with the Crown, until a more convenient season. 
So he jumped at the suggestion of a Conference as offering the 
only issue from an intolerable ampasse. It could do no harm if 
attended by men determined that it should do no good. Mr. 
Lloyd George may be at once described as the immediate author 
and future wrecker of the Conference. That is the first essential 
fact to be grasped in order to understand the new development. 


Tue second fact is that to the rank and file of the Coalition, who 
are infinitely less shrewd than the arch wrecker, this Conference 
is utterly detestable ; so far as we have observed, 


mesters not one single Radical member has had a good word 
— to say for it. It is regarded with profound 
Situation o say for it. is regarded with profound sus- 


picion by the Cocoa Press—presumably Captain 
Cocoa has given the straight tip—and is openly and violently 
denounced by the various sub-sections of the Cocoa combination 
—the Labour Party, who have formally condemned it by resolu- 
tion and the Molly Maguires who have anathematised it through 
the mouth of that bilious blatherskite, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who 
divides his time between travelling with Mr. Lloyd George, in- 
triguing in Downing Street, and illuminating the world through 
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the choice columns of Reynolds’ Newspaper. The depth to which 
the once powerful Liberal Party and the once formidable Nation- 
alists have sunk is illustrated by the employment of such 
an agent and such an “ambassador,” who moreover appears 
to be allowed to advertise himself in certain sections of the 
Unionist Press, which can always be had for the asking. As 
the numerically subordinate sections of the Cocoa Coalition, 
i.e. the Labour and Nationalist Parties, are likewise its 
masters, because not only do they hold the Parliamentary 
fate of every Ministerial limpet on the Treasury Bench in their 
hands, but equally the fortunes of the Radical Party in the Con- 
stituencies, who depend for their existence on Socialistic and 
Irish support, the failure of a Conference of which they disap- 
prove would appear to be a foregone conclusion, and we confess 
that the terror inspired by the Conference throughout the Minis- 
terial host is utterly unintelligible. Ministerial opinions may 
occasionally be read in Ministerial speeches, or in the editorial 
column of the Westminster Gazette, and if such utterances ever 
meant anything we could understand the alarm of the “ wild 
men,” but Ministerial policy, which isa very different thing from 
Ministerial sentiment or statement, is rather to be sought in 


Reynolds’ Newspaper, the Freeman’s Journal, or the Labour 
Leader. 


ELEMENTARY, obvious, incontestable facts, which have over 
and over again been confirmed by experience to the con- 
The Radical fusion of our optimists, must be borne in mind by 
Difficulty Unionists generally. Let us look them fairly and 

squarely in the face and ask ourselves whether 
there is the faintest vestige of a glimmering of a pretext for 
relaxing our vigilance or our preparations for combat, which 
should rest on the assumption that the wreckers may resume 
wrecking at any moment—the Conference might be broken up 
to-day, to-morrow, or the day after—that they are bound to 
resume wrecking in the autumn and that a General Election will 
be upon us in the winter. We have no desire to make any Party 
capital out of the Conference, nor do we consider that there is 
any Party capital to be made. It is entirely to the credit of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to have invited his Majesty’s Opposition to 
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meet them in free and unfettered discussion with a view to closing 
a conflict which, whatever the issue, must be infinitely disastrous 
to national and imperial interests, to say nothing of Party interests. 
Nor could there have been any question as to the propriety of 
the acceptance of such an invitation by Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues, who have not sought the present quarrel but have 
had it thrust upon them owing to the weakness of the heads of the 
Radical Party and the strength of the tail. We would do any- 
thing in reason to promote the success of the Conference, though 
from the purely Party point of view we hold that Unionism had 
everything to gain from an immediate resumption of hostilities. 
The longer one studies the policy embodied in the Veto Reso- 
lutions and the Parliament Bill, to which Ministers have allowed 
the Party to be committed against their better judgment under 
the pressure of the riff-raff, the more convinced does one become 
that in the classic phrase of Sir Edward Grey, our opponents are 
marching towards ‘“ Death, disaster, and damnation,” for the 
simple reason that whether soon or late, the moment must come 
when a Radical Prime Minister will be compelled to make the 
grotesque demand that the Sovereign shall convert 500 crossing- 


sweepers or 500 Cadburys into hereditary peers for the express 
purpose of emasculating the House of Lords. 


Any fool can create a Radical peer, any fool can become a Radical 
peer, but it passes the wit of man to keep a Radical peer, and 
The Noble within a fortnight of this hypothetic inundation of 
500 the hereditary peerage by hereditary peers, at least 

half these mushroom barons would begin “‘ recon- 
sidering ” their opinions on the relations of the two Houses of 
Parliament. Many would find themselves hastily summoned 
abroad on urgent business, or on account of their health, others 
would be required at the bedside of dying relatives, not a few 
would get themselves married—they would be highly eligible 
husbands. For one cause or another, even in the unthinkable 
eventuality of the King’s thus consenting to shatter the Constitu- 
tion, the roll-call of wreckers would rapidly dwindle, and on some 
critical division on a skilfully draited amendment knocking the 
bottom out of the Parliament Bill, there would be sufficient 
absentees to ensure the defeat of the Government in the sub- 
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merged House of Lords and the plight of the Radical Party in 
“another place” might be concisely described in two Latin 
words, exeunt omnes. That is one among many reasons why 
the threat to overwhelm the House of Lords by a Niagara of 
nonentities possesses no terrors for us. We are, of course, aware 
that Radicals calculate that the mere threat to turn the National 
Liberal Club loose on the Gilded Chamber would be sufficient to 
terrorise Lord Lansdowne into committing hari-karn. Had we 
so little confidence in Lord Lansdowne, who has done nothing 
so far throughout the Constitutional controversy to forfeit the 
confidence of any of his followers, but on the contrary has im- 
mensely strengthened his position by his conspicuous skill, 
statesmanship, and courage—we should have nothing more to 
say. In reckoning on Lord Lansdowne’s capitulation Radicals 
are repeating their gratuitous miscalculation of last year, 
when they believed he could be bullied into swallowing the 
Budget. We have said enough to show that, as Party politicians, 
we are not afraid of allowing events to take their normal course 
and of resuming the fight without gloves whenever our dema- 
gogues are ready. The final issue of the Constitutional struggle, 
whether it take one or more General Elections, can only end in 
their confusion and annihilation 


At the same time, no one could be more anxious than we are to 
spare the country from this exhausting and sterile strife at a 
ae moment rendered peculiarly critical by the steady, 
eae stealthy, unsleeping preparations maturing across 

the North Sea for a combined maritime and military 
attack on this country when we least expect it. We have reached 
a stage in Anglo-German relations when England’s danger becomes 
Germany’s opportunity, and the prolonged absorption of such 
statesmen as we may possess, in what is virtually a Civil War, 
must immensely increase our danger and proportionately promote 
German designs. Englishmen are proud of the reputation 
acquired by our late King as the world’s peacemaker. They are 
anxious to perpetuate the tradition in the present reign, but the 
peace of the world is universally recognised as largely dependent 
on the strength of Great Britain, and Great Britain cannot 
temain strong if she is racked by internal dissensions, if 
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classes and masses are ranged against one another, and if the 
energies of Englishmen, Scotsmen, Welshmen, and Irishmen are 
concentrated upon mutual defeat and humiliation—to say 
nothing of the piteous spectacle presented to the growing nations 
comprising the British Empire of a Mother Country permanently 
in the plight of the past year. We would, therefore, do every- 
thing in reason to promote the labours of the Conference, but we 
consider we are rendering far more useful service to its deliberations 
and to the Constitutional cause by recognising the facts as they 
are, than by embarrassing the Unionist negotiators by directing 
them in the way they should go, or by generally going on the 
gush and, so to speak, “‘ giving away the show” as appears to be 
the temptation in some quarters. Note, that the other side are 
not giving away anything, they one and all declare that the 
Parliament Bill, embodying the Veto Resolutions, represents their 
irreducible minimum, and they threaten Ministers with all the 
pains and penalties of treason in the event of their deflecting 
by a hair’s-breadth from the policy prescribed for them by the 
Party. 


DirEcTLy Parliament reassembled on June 8 informal pour- 


parlers were opened between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour, and 
on June 10 it was stated that “ an official invitation 
for a private conference on the Constitutional 
question would be sent in the form of a personal 
letter from the Prime Minister to Mr. Balfour.” Surmises and 
speculations abounded. According to “ the Political Notes” in the 
Times, Ministers were committed to the view that there could be 
no compromise on the subject of the Financial Veto of the House 
of Lords, the only matters open to discussion on this head being 
“tacking ” and the authority to be set up for deciding what are 
Money Bills, it being also asserted that ‘‘ There is a very strong 
feeling among the Ministry against a Court of Law being the 
authority.” This somewhat unpromising opening was followed 
by the announcement that the front Opposition Bench cordially 
welcomed Ministerial overtures. There was a somewhat un- 
necessarily effusive demonstration on the part of Mr. Walter 
Long, whom on account of this very quality of effusiveness, 
Unionists would have regretted to see a member of the Con- 


Meeting of 
Conference 
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ference. On June 13, Mr. Asquith stated in the House of Com- 
mons, “ All I am in a position to say to this House at this moment 
is that during last week certain communications have passed 
between myself and the right hon. gentleman, the Leader of the 
Opposition, which I hope may lead at an early date to a meeting 
between us.” On Friday, June 17, the Press Association an- 
nounced that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour had met the previous 
afternoon for the third time to discuss the preliminaries of a 
Conference between the two Parties, Mr. Asquith being accom- 
panied by the Lord Chancellor and Mr. Balfour by Lord Lans- 
downe. The following day (June 18) the following official 
announcement was published : 

A meeting took place this afternoon (June 17) in the Prime Minister’s room 
in the House of Commons between Members of the Government and some of 
the leaders [sic] of the Opposition. There were present the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Crewe, Tord Lansdowne, Lord Cawdor, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Birrell and Mr. A. Chamberlain. The subject of discussion was the Con- 
stitutional question. It is understood that the deliberations are entirely un- 
trammelled by any limitation or conditions, and that the proceedings will be 
throughout regarded as confidential. 10 Downing Street, Whitehall, 8.W., 
June 17, 

All parties concerned are to be congratulated upon the 
expeditious settlement of the preliminaries of the Conference 
now in being, upon their good sense in deciding upon a free and 
unrestricted discussion of the entire controversy, and upon 
their wisdom in treating its proceedings as confidential. 


Unionists are thoroughly satisfied with the personnel of the 
Unionist delegation when it was once decided to confine the 
iia, Conference to Cabinet Ministers and ex-Cabinet 
tial ” Ministers. Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Balfour, Lord 

Cawdor, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain command 
the complete confidence of the Party and may be thoroughly 
trusted to do all that reasonable men can do to make the Con- 
ference a success, if success be within the range of practical 
politics, without sacrificing the Constitution. Incidentally we 
may note, as another satisfactory feature, the formal recognition 
of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s rightful position in the Unionist 
hierarchy. We have nothing to say concerning the composition 
of the Liberal delegation, which is not our business, though 
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we cannot resist expressing our satisfaction at the absence of 
Mr. Haldane and Sir Edward Grey. In the first place, their 
inclusion would have acted like a red rag to the “ wild men,” and 
as decoys to the people at large, who would have been encouraged 
in extravagant expectations. The Conference is confidential. 
The four Unionist representatives will scrupulously observe this 
condition, nor will there be any “leakages” through Mr. 
Asquith or Lord Crewe, and we can only hope that Mr. Birrell, who 
has avowedly been selected as a sop to the Irish, will equally 
observe the compact, and will not deem it his duty to supply the 
Molly Maguires with a daily report of the Conference’s doings, in 
which case they would be all over the Press. Another possible 
source of leakiness lies in the impulsive nature of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who is beset by journalistic confidants to 
whom he freely unbosoms himself. It will be remembered that 
last year during the struggle in the Cabinet over the Navy Esti- 
mates the anti-naval papers received continual information as to 
Ministerial deliberations—knowing to a “Dreadnought” how 
matters stood—which ultimately provoked a protest from the 
Westminster Gazette. It may be hoped that Mr. Lloyd George 
will play the game on the present occasion. After all this is his 
Conference, and even though he may have determined to wreck 
it later on, he stands to lose nothing by giving it a fairstart. At 
the time of going to press irresponsible Radicals are in an uproar 
and threaten to break up the Conference. 


THE action of the German Emperor in attending King Edward’s 
funeral—like the action of Mr. Roosevelt and “the escort of 
Sovereigns ’’—was immensely appreciated by the 
British people, who have been deeply concerned 
to hear that the highly gifted and brilliant Kaiser 
has been momentarily compelled to abate his strenuous life 
through ill-health, though happily there is every reason to 
believe that his Imperial Majesty’s indisposition has been absurdly 
exaggerated. At any rate it will have served to demon- 
strate the sympathy felt by this country towards the person of 
Wilhelm II. We protested last month against futile attempts 
to make capital out of his sympathetic and sorrowful pilgrim- 
age to London, and we brutally reminded our readers that 
precisely the same thing had occurred on the occasion of his 


Germany 
Again 
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Imperial Majesty’s attendance at Queen Victoria’s funeral, which 
gave rise to silly speculations upon German policy which was not 
deflected by a hair’s-breadth. The snobs of Fleet Street pros 
trated themselves before our illustrious visitor and grovelled and 
gushed in an unseemly manner as they did the other day. We 
warned the grovellers and gushers against themselves. The ink 
was hardly dry on their panegyrics or on our warning before the 
awakening came. The entire German Press, from the North 
German Gazette—semi-official organ of the German Foreign 
Office—down to the humblest provincial broadsheet in the Ger- 
man Empire, were mobilised as one man to exploit the death of 
King Edward and the accession of King George, with a view to 
promoting the official conception of German interests and with 
the object of embarrassing our Government and injuring British 
interests. The British simpleton, especially the simpleton of 
Fleet Street, is incorrigible. He lives, but he does not learn. 
Time and again ‘‘ Anglo-German operations”? recommence ; 
time and again Germany stultifies the operators. They appear 
to enjoy being fooled; they have not even yet succeeded in 
grasping the elementary fact that the German Press is for purposes 
of foreign policy a controlled and inspired Press. It is guided 
from the Press bureau of the German Foreign Office, which is as 
fully recognised a department of the Wilhelmstrasse as any other 
department. There is no concealment as to its existence or 
any mystery as to its handiwork. Regularly the leading German 
journalists, metropolitan and provincial, repair to get their 
marching orders from the Chief of this Department or from 
one of his subordinates. 


THERE was nothing new or surprising in the latest manifestation 
of German unfriendliness towards this country. It was the old, 
The Ola old story. It has happened a thousand times before, 
Story and will happen a thousand times again. What 

was, however, peculiarly odious in English eyes, 
though it is no violation of the accepted German creed—real 
politik—was the moment and method of the manifestation. To 
make a long story short, it was industriously disseminated by 
the responsible German Press and the Austrian Press, which is 
but an echo of Berlin, that the King of Greece had utilised his 
visit to England to attend King Edward’s funeral to enlist King 
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George’s sympathies in the Cretan cause, that there had con- 
sequently been a volte-face in British policy, and that Great 
Britain (one of the four protecting Powers) was now in 
favour of the annexation of Crete to Greece. For days and 
weeks this legend held the field. We think our Government 
might have nipped it in the bud, but in fairness it must be 
admitted that if the Foreign Office devoted itself to exposing every 
lie circulated by the Wilhelmstrasse, which might conceivably 
“‘ catch on,” it would have time for little else. We cannot, how- 
ever, help thinking that it is somewhat slow in such matters, and 
this particularly disagreeable experience points to the pro- 
priety of establishing a “‘ Mendacity Department” in Downing 
Street to deal with a gross and growing evil. The object of 
recent manceuvres was obvious ; in the first place it was designed 
in Berlin to encourage the idea elsewhere that with a change of 
Sovereign in this country there would be a change of foreign 
policy, from which Germany might hope to reap great advantages 
in Paris and St. Petersburg by the revival of the legend of perfide 
Albion. Secondly, it was sought to make mischief between 
Great Britain and the new régime in Turkey, which we stead- 
fastly and loyally supported in the days when its friends were 
few and far between. Germany had put her money on “the 
wrong horse.” She now saw a chance of retrieving that blunder 
by representing Codlin as the friend, not Short. Not the least 
amazing part of these crude operations was their comparative 
success with the Turks, who became momentarily enraged with 
us, aS was indicated by a thoughtless speech of the Grand Vizier. 
Even more surprising—because the Turks are still somewhat 
unsophisticated as to the modus operandi of their German friends— 
was the success of the campaigners in misleading a certain 
number of serious Frenchmen, whom one would have imagined 
after the painful and illuminating experiences of the last five 
years, would have been up to all the tricks of the trade. 


But have we any right to be surprised at the facility with which 
Foreign and British journalists are duped by German diplomatists 


and German journalists when we find our own 
ex-ambassadors taking a hand in the game of 
throwing dust in the eyes of the public, eg., Sir 
Frank Lascelles (for many years British Ambassador in Berlin) 


Ex- 
Ambassadors 
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who at a peace-at-any-price meeting on June 15, presided over by 
Lord Avebury, gave his countenance to the perilous twaddle of 
the disarmament-mongers, made a fatuous speech about peace 
being the greatest Anglo-German interest, and sat by while Lord 
Weardale declared that if they wished for peace they must not 
prepare for war. In other words, when Germany lays down a 
Dreadnought Great Britain should drop a Dreadnought Among 
the audience were such eminent patriots as Sir John Brunner 


and Mr. Leonard Courtney—President Kruger’s friend. Que 
diable allait ud faire dans cet galére ? 


Mr. RoosEvELT returned to New York on June 19, after a 
European tour which may without any suspicion of flattery be 


described as one prolonged unbroken triumph. He 
a. received at the hands and throats of his admiring 
Roosevelt’s , 
adie countrymen—thousands of whom met him at 


sea—such an ovation as was admitted by bitter 
enemies to have eclipsed all previous records. What is the 
secret of his boundless success with every community with 
which he comes in contact? He made the same impres- 
sion on the Old World as on the New. He is a phenome- 
non, not on account of extraordinary intellectual gifts, but 
owing to his abundant and irresistible personality, his magnificent 
courage and candour, his capacity for enjoyment, his incredible 
energy, his keen sense of humour, his sincerity, simplicity, bound- 
less public spirit, and social zeal, qualities rarely found in 
combination, especially among the “great, wise and eminent,” 
who are not infrequently pompous, self-sufficient wind-bags. 
How, one may ask, was “a dangerous man” like Mr. Roosevelt 
ever allowed to get to the front in a democracy controlled by 
political machinery, which ruthlessly crushes out character. 
To the Taper and Tadpole, he is simply “a terror” because 
he is a man, and not a mandarin. How came the Tapers 
and Tadpoles to make such a blunder as to allow him to 
become President? They took every human precaution to 
prevent it. He was cleverly manceuvred into the Vice-Presi- 
dency by the Republican bosses in order that he might be finally 
extinguished, and extinguished he must have been—like previous 
Vice-Presidents—but for the tragedy of President McKinley’s 
assassination—which automatically promoted the Vice-President 
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to the Chief Executive office. From that moment Mr. Roosevelt 
became in the eyes of the American people “the man of destiny,” 
and he played the part to perfection. His re-election for a second 
term was a matter of course. While at the White House he 
remained essentially the people’s President, and became too big 
for the Party bosses, whom he fought and smashed. He wisely 
but resolutely refused another renomination which was his with- 
out the asking, but unlike a small man he chose the best possible 
substitute in the person of Mr. Taft, who is doing remarkably 
well in an almost impossible position. 


We do not profess to understand the mysteries of American 
politics, but we are of course aware that, according to the law of 
the Medes and Persians which altereth not, Mr, 


= cis it’s Roosevelt is doomed for the rest of his life to remain 
rancid among the politically unemployed. Nevertheless, we 


shall share the surprise of the rest of the world, if 
in this instance the pundits prove right. The United States is con- 
fronted by graver problems than Americans, who are even more 
self-complacent and fatuously optimistic than Englishmen, care to 
admit, andit seems inconceivable that the one man capable of coping 
with these problems should be permanently discarded. A Roosevelt 
cannot rust. How often during the last few weeks have English- 
men been heard to say, “Oh, for a few years of Roosevelt,” 
and if, in their own phrase, the great Republic has “ no use for ” 
the ex-President, he might come over and help us straighten out 
various Imperial problems that would appeal to his spacious 
soul. He has powerful and unscrupulous enemies at home 
who would stick at nothing to prevent his returning to the 
White House. This is not surprising; he would have—as Mr. 
Chamberlain had in the hey-day of his activity, and as every 
strong man always has—bitter enemies were he an Englishman. 
Many of the multi-millionaires of New York abhor a politician 
who rates the man above the dollar, and their venom is vented 
in a ubiquitous press. He is equally odious to wishy-washy 
sentimentalists, such as abound on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and believe, or pretend to believe, that the world is ruled 
by slosh and tosh. Then he is loathed by the Yellow Press 
—shall we say the equivalent of our own Cocoa Press ?— 
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which lives and thrives on appeals to the basest passions of a 
variegated Democracy. The wastrels, again, detest him to a 
man—or rather to a wastrel. Besides these special enemies he 
is also opposed by the regular Democratic Party which, however, 
through bad management and deplorable leadership, has for 
many years been a negligible quantity in American politics, 
though to-day Democratic hopes are running high. Should Mr. 
Roosevelt indicate the faintest desire for re-election as Presi- 
dent, these hopes would again be blasted. He will probably 
act on Mr. Asquith’s formula, “ Wait and see.” On reaching 
home, he announced that he would avoid all political utterance 
for two months, though his thanks to the Mayor of New York 
contained one suggestive passage: “I am ready and eager to 
do my part so far as I am able in helping to solve the problem 
which must be solved if we of this, the greatest democratic 
Republic upon which the sun ever shone, are to see its destinies 
rise to the high level of our hopes and of its opportunities.” 
The prestige of the returned wanderer among his own country- 
men may be gauged by the assertion of the well-informed Times 
correspondent in New York that, “The centre of political 
expectancy is now shifted from Washington to Oyster Bay.” 


THE most sensational episode in Mr. Roosevelt’s visit to this 
country was the “ unconventional ”’ speech in which he returned 

thanks at the Guildhall (May 31) for the honour 
om : ._ conferred upon him by the City of London in making 

oosevelt in ,. . 

the City him an honorary Freeman. Such occasions are 

usually celebrated by the enunciation of portentous 
platitudes frequently hypocritical and insincere; but although 
Mr, Roosevelt is a man of many words, he is also a man of 
action, and the difference between him and the general run of 
Parliamentarians is that to him the thing counts, to them the 
word. He deemed it his duty in the interests of civilisation to 
utter a friendly warning concerning Egypt, and as the Mansion 
House provided the most prominent platform, he courageously 
decided to forego the opportunity of getting off an oration of the 
approved pattern, and—at considerable risk, but with a confidence 
in the good sense of his immediate audience and of the larger 
public beyond, much appreciated by Englishmen—to say his say 
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where it would best serve its purpose by attracting most attention. 
After expressing his personal gratitude for the high honour con- 
ferred upon him, which was great in itself as also because of its 
ancient historic associations, Mr. Roosevelt added, “I thank you 
still more because I know that what you have done is to be taken 
primarily as a sign of the respect and friendly goodwill which 
more and more as time goes by tends to knit together the English. 
speaking peoples.” Having thus declared his status as a friend, 
he excused himself from making “ any extended address of mere 
thanks, still less of mere eulogy. I prefer to speak, and I know 
you would prefer to have me speak, on matters of real concern to 
you as to which I happen at this moment to possess some first- 
hand knowledge; for recently I traversed certain portions of 
the British Empire under conditions which made me intimately 
cognisant of their circumstances and needs.” He had spent 
nearly a year in Africa, visiting four British Protectorates, 
I grew heartily to respect the men whom I there met, settlers and military 
and civil officials ; and it seems to me that the best service I can render them 
and you is very briefly to tell you how I was impressed by some of the things 
that I saw. Your men in Africa are doing a great work for your Empire, and 
they are also doing a great work for civilisation. . . . The people at home, 
whether in Europe or America, who live softly, often fail fully to realise what is 
being done for them by the men who are actually engaged in the pioneer work 
of civilisation abroad. 
Mr. Roosevelt urged with the utmost emphasis that 
civilised nations, who were conquering savage lands, should 
work together with hearty good-will. “ Ill-will between civilised 
nations is bad enough anywhere, but it is peculiarly harmful and 
contemptible when those actuated by it are engaged in the same 
task—a task of such far-reaching importance to the future of 
humanity, the task of subduing the savagery of wild man and 
wild nature and of bringing abreast of our civilisation those 
lands where there is an older civilisation which has somehow gone 
crooked.” Mankind as a whole had benefited by the French 
occupation of Algiers and Tunis, just as mankind as a whole had 
benefited by British work in India; “ and each nation should be 
glad of the other nation’s achievements.” It was the interest of 
all civilised men that equal success should attend the Englishman 
and the German in East Africa, “‘ exactly as it has been a benefit 
to every one that America took possession of the Philippines.”’ 
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Hz had visited East Africa, Uganda, the Soudan and Egypt. 
‘“‘ About the first three I have nothing to say to you save what 
_ is pleasant as well as true. About the;last I wish 
SOR AG, 4, say a few words because they are true without 
Uganda, va 
statin regard to whether or not they are pleasant. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s observations upon Egypt have over- 
shadowed his previous references which were equally interesting. 
The highlands of East Africa were “ a true white man’s country,” 
where he had met many settlers on intimate terms, for whom he 
felt a peculiar sympathy, “‘ because they so strikingly reminded 
me of the men of our own western frontier of America, of the 
pioneer farmers and ranchmen who built up the States of the 
great plains and the Rocky Mountains.” It was highly im- 
portant to encourage them in every way. “ Remembering—I 
say that here in the City—remembering that the prime need is 
not for capitalists to exploit the land, but for settlers, who shall 
make their permanent homes therein.” Then followed this 
characteristic touch, “‘ Capital is a good servant, but a mighty 
poor master.” After eulogising Sir Percy Girouard (the Governor 
of Hast Africa) Mr. Roosevelt gave this golden advice: “ The 
principle upon which I think it is wise to act in dealing with 
far-away possessions is this—choose your man, change him if 
you become discontented with him, but while you keep him, back 
him up.” In Uganda the problem was totally different, as it 
could not be made a white man’s country, and the prime need was 
to administer the land in the interest of the native races and to 
promote their progress. Uganda had been the scene of an extra- 
ordinary development of Christianity ; nowhere else in recent 
times had missionary effort met with such success, and the 
inhabitants stood far above most other races in the Dark Con- 
tinent in their capacity for civilisation, and English officials had 
shown equal judgment and disinterestedness in their labours. 
“They have been especially wise in trying to develop the natives 
along their own lines, instead of seeking to turn them into imita- 
tion of make-belief Englishmen. In Uganda all that is necessary 
is to go forward on the paths you have already marked out.” 
Mr. Roosevelt was enthusiastic as regards the Soudan, which 
afforded “the best possible example of the wisdom—and when 
I say that I speak with historical accuracy—of disregarding the 
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well-meaning but unwise sentimentalists who object to the 
spread of civilisation at the expense of savagery.” 


I do not believe that in the whole world there is to be found any nook of 
territory which has shown such astonishing progress, from the most hideous 
misery to well-being and prosperity, as the Soudan has shown during the last 
twelve years while it has been under British rule. Up to that time it was 
independent, and it governed itself; and independence and self-goverment in 
the hands of the Soudanese proved to be much what independence and self- 
government would have been in a wolf pack. Great crimes were committed 
there, crimes so dark that their very hideousness protects them from 
exposure. 


Durine the decade and a half that Mahdism controlled that 
country “there flourished a tyranny which for cruelty, blood- 
thirstiness, unintelligence and wanton destruc- 
tiveness surpassed anything which a civilised 
people can even imagine. The keystones of the Mahdist 
party were religious intolerance and slavery with murder 
and the most abominable cruelty as the methed of obtain- 
ing each.” We may note in passing that such are equally 
the keystones of the Irish Molly Maguires, whose tyranny—but 
for the Royal Irish Constabulary—would have been almost as 
disastrous as that of the Mahdi. In fiendish refinements they 
surpass him, as we learn from the persecution of the Clarkes 
(vide the Spectator, May 28, and the Times, May 31). Note also 
that while Great Britain was struggling to destroy these horrors 
in the Soudan, the Mahdi could always count on the moral 
support and enthusiasm of our Molly Maguires. Mr. Roosevelt 
calculated that during the Mahdi domination no less than two- 
thirds of the entire population—probably seven or eight millions 
of people—died by violence or starvation. ‘‘ Then the English 
came in, put an end to.the independence and self-government 
which had wrought this hideous evil, restored order, kept the 
peace, and gave to each individual a liberty which, during the 
evil days of their own self-government, not one human being 
possessed, save only the blood-stained tyrant who at the moment 
was ruler.” The speaker had stopped at village after village in 
the Soudan, where he noticed that there were plenty of children, 
but all under twelve years old, “and inquiry always developed 
that these children were known as ‘Government children’ 


Mahdism 
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because in the days of Mahdism it was the literal truth that in a 
very large proportion of the community every child was either 
killed or died of starvation and hardship, whereas under the 
peace brought by English rule, families are flourishing, men and 
women are no longer hunted to death, and the children are 
brought up under more favourable circumstances for soul and 
body than have ever previously obtained in the entire history of 
the Soudan.” In administration, in education, in police work, 
the Sirdar and his lieutenants, great and small, had performed to 
perfection a task equally important and difficult. Government 
officials, civil and military, who were responsible for this task, 
and the Egyptian and Soudanese who worked with and under 
them, had “a claim upon all civilised mankind which should be 
heartily admitted. It would be a crime not to go on withthe work, 
a work which the inhabitants themselves are helpless to perform 
unless under firm and outside wise guidance.” He had met 
people who had doubted whether the Soudan would pay; _per- 
sonally he thought it would, “ but I may add that in my judgment 
this fact does not alter the duty of England to stay there. It is 
not worth while belonging to a big nation unless the big nation 
is willing, when the necessity arises, to undertake a big task.” 


Mr. Roostvett felt about the British in the Soudan just as he 
The Powder felt about the United States and Panama. When 

they acquired the right to build the Panama 
Canal and entered on their task, worthy people expressed 
doubts to him as President as to whether it would pay. “I 
always answered that it was one of the great world works 
which had to be done; that it was our business as a nation 
to do it, if we were ready to make good our claim to be treated 
as a great world power, and that as we were unwilling to 
abandon the claim no American worth his salt ought to hesitate 
about performing the task. I feel just the same way about you 
in the Soudan.” After the jam, the powder, and as the jam had 
been administered with a generous and at the same time a 
just hand, Dr. Roosevelt was fully entitled to prescribe a 
powder, and no intelligent Englishman resents it. On the 
contrary, he should be grateful for the service rendered the 
body politic by this eminent physician, whose powder has 
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already produced a visible improvement. As regards Egypt, 
the ex-President declared that it would not be worth his 
while speaking, nor worth his audience’s while to listen 
unless he said what he deeply felt ought to be said. “I 
speak as an outsider, but in one way this is an advantage, for 
I speak without national prejudice. I would not talk to you 
about your own internal affairs here at home; but you are so 
very busy at home that I am not sure whether you realise just 
how things are, in some places at least, abroad.” This is only 
too true, and is daily brought in upon every one interested in 
events elsewhere, whether inside or outside the British Empire. 
** At any rate it can do you no harm to hear the view of one who 
has actually been on the ground and has information at first 
hand ; of one, moreover, who, it is true, is a sincere well-wisher of 
the British Empire, but who is not English by blood, and who is 
impelled to speak mainly because of his deep concern in the 
welfare of mankind and in the future of civilisation.” He 
was not only an American “but a Radical, a real—not a 
mock—Democrat, and . . . what I have to say is spoken chiefly 
because I am a Democrat, a man who feels that his first 
thought is bound to be the welfare of the masses of mankind and 
his first duty to war against violence and injustice and wrong- 
doing wherever found; and I advise you, only in accordance 
with the principles on which I have myself acted as American 
President, in dealing with the Phillipines.” No one apprised of 
current conditions in Egypt can pretend that Mr. Roosevelt's 
warning was overcharged. Moreover, he was “ minding his own 
business” in reminding us of our responsibilities in Egypt, 
which is not a domestic but an international affair. In 
Mr. Roosevelt’s words, “the present condition of affairs in 
Egypt is a grave menace to both your Empire and to civilisa- 
tion. You have given Egypt the best Government it has had 
for at least 2000 years—probably a better Government than it 
has ever had before; for never in history has the poor man in 
Egypt, the tiller of the soil, the ordinary labourer, been treated 
with as much justice and mercy under a rule as free from corrup- 
tion and brutality as during the last twenty-eight years.” But 
such events as the assassination of Boutros Pasha three months 
ago, “ lave shown that in certain vital points you have erred ; 
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and it is for you to make good your error. It has been an error 
proceeding from the effort to do too much, and not too little, in 
the interests of the Egyptians themselves; but unfortunately it 
is necessary for all of us who have to do with uncivilised people, 
and especially with fanatical peoples, to remember that in such a 
situation as yours in Egypt weakness, timidity, and sentimentality 


may cause even more far-reaching harm than violence and 
injustice,” 


THEN followed this memorable dictum, “‘ Of all broken reeds, 
sentimentality is the most broken reed on which righteousness 
can lean.” In Egypt all religions had been 
Rule or . ‘ . ‘ . 2 
Retire treated with studied fairness and impartiality, 
but instead of gratefully acknowledging this 
treatment, the noisy section of the native population had 
taken advantage of it to engineer an anti-foreign movement 
of which the sanction was to be murder. “ Boutros Pasha 
was the best and most competent Egyptian official; a stead- 
fast upholder of English rule and an earnest worker for the 
welfare of his countrymen; and he was murdered simply and 
solely because of these facts and because he did his duty wisely, 
fearlessly and uprightly.” The attitude of the so-called Egyptian 
Nationalist Party towards this outrage showed “ that they were 
neither desirous nor capable of guaranteeing even that primary 
justice, the failure to supply which makes self-government not 
merely an empty but a noxious farce.” Such were the con- 
ditions which Mr. Roosevelt found prevailing in Egypt, and 
where the effort made by British officials to help the Egyptians 
towards self-government were simply exploited by them, “to 
bring murderous chaos upon the land” it became the primary 
duty of whoever was responsible for the government of Egypt to 
establish order “‘ and to take whatever measures are necessary to 
that end.” He concluded his imperishable admonition by 
reminding his distinguished audience, which comprised Sir Edward 
Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, as well as Mr. Balfour, that 
England originally went to Egypt with the primary object of 
establishing order, and that the chief and ample justification 
for our presence in Egypt “ was this absolute necessity of order 
being established from without, coupled with your ability and 
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willingness to establish it.” Then followed this emphatic pro- 
nouncement, read, be it remembered, from a carefully composed 
manuscript, like the rest of his speech, save for stray asides, 


Now, either you have the right to be in Egypt or you have not; either it is 
or it is not your duty to establish and keep order. If you feel that you have 
not the right to be in Egypt, if you don’t wish to establish and to keep order 
there, why, then, by all means get out of Egypt. If, as I hope, you feel that 
your duty to civilised mankind and your fealty to your own great traditions alike 
bid you to stay, then make the fact and the name agree, and show that you are 
ready to meet in very deed the responsibility which is yours. ... When a 
people treat assassination as the corner-stone of self-government, it forfeits all 
rights to be treated as worthy of self-government. You are in Egypt for 
several purposes, and among them one of the greatest is the benefit of the 
Egyptian people. You have saved them from ruin by coming in, and at the 
present moment if they are not governed from outside they will again sink into 
. a welter of chaos. Some nation must govern Egypt. I hope and believe that 
you will decide that it is your duty to be that nation. 


Mr. Roosevelt proceeded to sign the roll of Honorary Freemen 
of the City of London, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
among his many eminent predecessors few have rendered more 
conspicuous service to civilisation than the ex-President of the 
United States by his daring and decisive warning, which may 
be ranked with King George’s “ wake up ” speech. 


PARLIAMENT reassembled on June 8 in a chastened frame of 
mind, our legislators, like the rest of the world, being profoundly 
affected by the depth of National sentiment 
sounded by the tragic death of King Edward. 
On both sides of the two Houses there was a 
strong, though not universal desire to confine the 
Session to non-controversial topics, to transact urgent business 
and to adjourn at a rational date. It is generally believed, and 
is freely alleged, that there will be no General Election this 
year. But no one really knows, and the Unionist Party must 
not allow itself to be caught napping and should remain prepared 
for all eventualities. We live under a régime of eventualities. 
Ministers are blown about by every passing gust of wind. They 
haven’t the remotest idea what they are likely to be doing to- 
morrow, still less the day after to-morrow. Parliamentary 
proceedings so far. have been sober and interesting. We have 
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been spared those “full-dress debates” beloved by right hon. 
gentlemen, who bang the table for an hour on end, whose 
speeches occupy endless columns of leading journals and are a 
weariness of the flesh to those doomed to read them. Instead, 
there have been several useful practical discussions. It will be 
a bitter disappointment to optimists if the present golden oppor- 
tunity is neglected to pass some of those needed social measures 
which have little chance during periods of acute political excite- 
ment; for example, legislation on the subject of the Feeble-minded 
on the lines of the Report of the Royal Commission, for which the 
Bishop of Birmingham and other eminent men are eloquently 
pleading, as also a Vagrancy Bill, which becomes ever more 
urgent as year by year Cobdenism increases the roll of those 
unfortunates who have passed from the ranks of the unemployed 
into the ranks of the unemployable. But we know too well from 
past experience how difficult it is to enlist Parliamentary interest 
in any (except shop-window) Bills to feel sanguine as to the response 
to this appeal. At the first meeting of the House of Lords, Lord 
Rosebery announced that he should defer the introduction of his 
Reform Resolutions for the present, though he was careful to 
add he had no intention of abandoning them, as they had no 
connection with the Government’s Veto policy. 


One striking fact emerges from recent controversies upon the 
two Houses of Parliament. The Radicals have gradually 
become hide-bound partisans of an unreformed 
House of Lords and high Prerogative. They 
are almost as furious at any proposal to mend 
the House of Lords as they would be at a suggestion to 
end the House of Commons. As we go to press comes a comic 
creation of Radical Peers, embracing politicians rejected at the 
recent election, politicians unseated on petition, politicians who 
have fallen by the wayside, all of whom are qualified—or their 
sons may be qualified—to become backwoodsmen. A Cocoa paper 
recently hinted at an alliance between Radicals and “ backwoods- 
men” to resist reform. Meanwhile the Unionists are becoming 
the Party of Reform—a contrast whch must inevitably exercise 
immense effect on the Constitutional controversy. The House 
of Commons commenced operations with a discursive discussion 
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on the Naval Estimates, to which several Members contributed 
useful speeches. On June 13 Lord Middleton very properly 
raised the question of the Mediterranean command in the Lords, 
making a damaging attack on the fatuous attempt to immure 
Lord Kitchener at Malta, which gained point from the fact that 
Mr. Haldane was simultaneously confessing to the House of 
Commons that Lord Kitchener had relinquished this fantastic 
*“‘ High Commissionership.” Lord Crewe and Lord Lucas were 
as helpless as usual in endeavouring to explain Ministerial military 
manceuvres, nor has the mystery been elucidated by the subsequent 
announcement that Sir Ian Hamilton was prepared to oblige 
Mr. Haldane by stepping into the breach. Where and what is 
the breach ? The whole thing is “ eye-wash,” of which there has 
been an unlimited supply during Mr. Haldane’s sojourn in White- 
hall. Our War Minister labours under the delusion on the 
strength of having translated Schopenhauer that every one 
except himseli—and Schopenhauer—is a fool. It must be said 
that distinguished officers have done not a little to encourage 
this mania. Schopenhauer is understood to be the only “shop ” 
tolerated at the War Office. Meanwhile it devolves upon private 
patriots, like Mr. Strachey, the editor of the Spectator, to teach 
the War Office the value of a reserve of veterans. In the House 
of Commons, on the same day (June 13) Mr. John Baird in an 
excellent speech opened a discussion about Egypt which was 
chiefly interesting as revealing the astonishing influence of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s visit and pronouncement. Sir Edward Grey 
is assuredly happy in his enemies. As Foreign Minister he is 
responsible for various policies and proceedings open to severe 
criticism, in the Far East, in the Middle East, and especially in 
Egypt. Some of our political friends reproach us with failing 
to expose these shortcomings. We are fully conscious of the 
lacuna. We are asconcerned as anybody at certain episodes. But 
when we note the attacks upon the Foreign Minister in the House 
of Commons by the Dalziels, the Robertsons, the Byleses, and the 
Kettles, whose sole desire is to injure British interests, to promote 
competitive interests, and to encourage our enemies, when we read 
the unceasing onslaught of the Cocoa-cum-Potsdam Press, London 
and Provincial, daily and weekly, morning and evening upon Sir 
Edward Grey, and watch the campaign waged against him in 
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every anti-English newspaper throughout Europe; when we, 
moreover, realise that in the event of his ejection from the 
Foreign Office his place might be taken by Mr. “Lulu” 
Harcourt, the demagogue of Berkeley Square, whose appoint- 
ment would be as severe a blow to the friends of England as it 
would be a cause of rejoicing to our enemies—when we note all 
these things and many others we prefer to discuss other topics 
than the failures of the Foreign Office. 


TuE defects of our foreign policy are due to the fact that it never 
has been easy to make bricks without straw, and in view of the 
. record of the War Office and the Admiralty in 
Bricks recent years our international position, to all who 
without . : : : 
rose care to exercise their faculties, like Lord Percy 
in his admirable article elsewhere, is changing 
from being serious to being critical. British foreign policy is 
a paper policy, just as our government is a speaking govern- 
ment, and when it is brought to the rude test of actuality, as 
happened during the Near Eastern crisis, we see what we then 
saw. Mr. Roosevelt has been abused for his famous dictum, 
“‘ Speak softly, but carry a big stick.” Englishmen prefer to speak 
harshly, while ostentatiously announcing that they carry no stick. 
A British Foreign Minister who is not Prime Minister is charged 
with an impossible task, rendered all the more difficult by the 
constant criticism of “‘ cranks ” on his own side, who on the one 
hand demand, and to some extent achieve the disarmament of 
the country, and on the other insist that Great Britain shall 
play Providence to the world at large—a réle which would fre- 
quently bring her into conflict with first-class military powers. 
These things have to be remembered. In the debate on Egypt 
Mr. Baird called attention to the deplorable drifting which had 
produced the present crisis, and urged the adoption of a policy 
which would secure the confidence of both Egypt and England. 
Mr. J. M. Robertson violently attacked Mr. Roosevelt and 
eulogised Sir Eldon Gorst, who will be disposed to say, “‘ Save 
me from my friends.” Mr. George Lloyd caustically observed 
that Mr. Roosevelt had learnt in a few weeks what the 
Government had taken years to understand, while another 
young and promising member, Mr, Edward Wood, pointed out 
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that to encourage subordinate races in the condition of political 
children in attempts at self-government, was not only to court 
disaster for the Government of those countries, but to bring the 
white race into the most serious jeopardy wherever it was in 
contact with the black race. Mr. Balfour, in a very sympathetic 
speech, repudiated Mr. Robertson’s suggestion that Mr. Roose- 
velt had insulted this country, or any party in this country, “I 
heard Mr. Roosevelt’s speech. I hope I am not less sensitive 
to the honour of this country than the honourable gentleman, 
and I hope also that although I am a Party politician, I can put 
myself in the position of those from whom I differ, and take a 
view of matters with their eye as well as my own; and certainly 
I never heard a speech dealing with a British problem—and in 
that sense I admit the speaker skated over very thin ice—which 
was less deserving of the charge of being an insult to the country 
whose hospitality the speaker was at the time enjoying.” 


We did not always have justice done us by foreign critics, nor 
were our actions always looked upon with a sympathetic eye 
and a true knowledge of the problems confronting 
our officials in dealing with different races. ‘* That 
knowledge and that sympathy so often wanting 
in the spirit of critics that come from abroad, was conspicuous 
by its presence in the speech of Mr. Roosevelt,” who had said 
nothing to which, in Mr. Balfour’s judgment, ‘“‘ the most sensi- 
tive Briton could take the smallest exception.” The Unionist 
Leader went on to point out that our problem was to deal with 
nations which had always been under “ absolute” government, 
and had never been accustomed to free institutions or self govern- 
ment, or even desired it until we indoctrinated them with the 
political philosophy now in fashion in this country, which was 
not always a very profound one. We were in Egypt, not merely 
for the sake of the Egyptians, but also for the sake of Europe. 
Our difficulties were inevitably great. We must govern Egypt 
with or without gratitude, with or without a memory of ills of 
which we had relieved the population, and no vivid imagination 
of all the benefits we had conferred. We sent of our best to those 
countries. They worked and strove without extravagant re- 
muneration, nor in particularly easy nor luxurious circumstances 
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to carry out what they believed to be their conception of duty to 
the government of the country and to the population which they 
served. If they lost the sense of support from home their whole 
position was undermined ; “directly the native population have 
that instinctive feeling that those with whom they have to deal 
have not behind them the might, the authority, the sympathy, the 
full and the ungrudging support of the country which sent them 
there, they lose all that sense of order which is the very basis of 
their civilisation, just as our officers lose all that sense of power 
and authority which is at the very base of anything they can 
do for the benefit of those among whom they are sent.” Mr. Balfour 
concluded by declaring that every person to whom he had 
spoken with any intimate knowledge of Egypt agreed that 
the present state of affairs was now “eminently unsatisfactory.” 
It was in the power of Ministers to set matters right, and he 
earnestly begged, “‘ with no tincture of Party spirit in anything 
I say,” that they should address themselves to the greatest 
task which could fall to their lot—‘‘ the task of seeing that our 
civilising work in Egypt, carried on as it is by a mere handful of 
our countrymen, shall not suffer even in the slightest degree by 
the feeling that they do not have from home that support without 
which they are helpless indeed.” 


Sin Epwarp Grey responded in an admirable speech. It was 
not Sir Eldon Gorst but the Government who were responsible 
for British-Egyptian policy, and it was the 
Government which should be attacked if the 
policy were disapproved rather than the officers 
engaged in carrying it out, and he was glad there had been 
no attack that night on Sir Eldon Gorst. As regards Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech, “I say frankly that he communicated to me 
his views of his experiences during his travels through British 
territory in Africa. He communicated to me his views of what 
he had seen in East Africa, Uganda, the Soudan in Egypt. I 
seldom listened to anything with greater pleasure.” Had he 
told Mr. Roosevelt that a public statement of his experiences 
would have embarrassed him (Sir Edward Grey) “I am quite 
certain that he would have withheld them, but I did not think 
that they were in the least likely to be embarrassing. I made 
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no suggestion to him whatever that he should not make them 
public. I heard them repeated at the Guildhall substantially as 
they were repeated to me, and I listened to that speech with the 
greatest enjoyment.” The Foreign Minister concluded a care- 
fully considered defence of British policy in Egypt by a series of 
unimpeachable declarations which we sincerely hope will be 
translated into action and will be carried out by Sir Eldon Gorst 
in the spirit as well as in the letter. The Nationalist agitation 
aimed at bringing our occupation in Egypt to an end by making 
our task impossible. ‘‘ They do it by abuse of Anglo-Egyptian 
officials, by insulting all Egyptians who do not oppose British 
control, and by inciting to disorder when there is an opportunity. 
The conclusions I draw from that is that you can make no progress 
with the development of the Government of Egypt by Egyptians 
as long as that agitation against the British occupation continues.” 
And it must continue now more than ever. It is not a question 
only of our own interests. We were the trustees of the natives, 
and were responsible for good order and public security because 
we were equally trustees for Europe. We could not abandon 
Egypt without disgrace, nor could we stand by and allow our 


work tobe undone. The Foreign Minister emphatically reiterated, 
“the agitation against the British occupation in Egypt can have 
but one result whichever Party is in power, and that is to lead to 


more assertion of our authority and our intention to see our work 
maintained.” 


On the following day (June 15) there was another fruitful dis- 
cussion on Crete, opened by Mr. George Lloyd, a recognised 
authority on Near Eastern affairs, who made a 
well-informed and instructive speech. The dis- 
cussion was particularly opportune in view of the misrepresenta- 
tions of British policy referred to on a previous page, as it afforded 
the Foreign Minister an opportunity of re-stating our position 
so that all who run may read. Incidentally he gave a much- 
needed “dressing down” to the German and Austrian Press, 
which provoked those competitive disclaimers from the culprits 
which are the invariable sequel of any public exposure of the 
unsuccessful manceuvres of Teutonic diplomacy. Sir Edward 
Grey began by fecalling that under the old régime in Turkey 
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the Powers were compelled to intervene, and eventually four 
Powers (Russia, France, Italy and Great Britain) “‘ found them- 
selves left with the responsibility for establishing some order in 
Crete,” which resulted in the autonomy of Crete under the 
guidance and consent of the four Powers, a pledge being given to 
the Turkish Government that there should be no annexation to 
Greece “‘ under present circumstances. Since then circumstances 
have changed; the old régime in Turkey has passed away and 
the new régime has come in; that is a change of circumstances, 
but it is not a change of circumstances which makes it reasonable 
or possible for the Powers to abandon their promise of not per- 
mitting annexation to Greece.” On the contrary, the change 
from the old régime to the new régime compelled them to “ show 
increased regard for the susceptibilities and prestige of Turkey 
in any settlement they make—not less but more. Now that is 
what governs the present situation.” There could be no new 
definite solution of the Cretan questions without consultation 
with Turkey, and meanwhile the Powers were bound to see “ that 
the status quo is maintained in Crete and is not altered by the 
Cretans in a way which would be hurtful to the feelings or damaging 
to the prestige of Turkey, which is the Suzerain Power.” Thus 
was the sinister legend concocted in the German Foreign Office 
and circulated throughout Europe exploded, and we hope, though 
past experience prevents us from expecting, that gobemouches 
here and abroad may henceforward hesitate before swallowing 
holus-bolus any falsehood which it may suit the Wilhelmstrasse 
to perpetrate. 


NaturaLLy Sir Edward Grey made no comment on the conduct 
of the principals who were behind the German and Austrian 
Press. He answered Mr. Lloyd’s natural com- 
plaint that the Government should have given 
an early and explicit account of their views when 
attacked by observing, ““ We have been just as explicit as any 
of the other three Powers. Why, then, are these misrepresenta- 
tions directed only against us? Why have they brought in the 
person of our Sovereign, and why have they left the attitude 
of the other three Powers entirely alone?” What the hon. 
member (Mr. Lloyd) called misrepresentations, “are entirely 
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untrue statements without any foundation whatever. Our 
attitude has not changed on this question, and the statements 
in question are just the kind of untrue statements which when 
circulated in the Foreign Press are bound to make general 
International good feeling more difficult. They are absolutely 
untrue.” We venture to hope that the Cocoa-cum-Potsdam 
Press will put this in their pipe and smoke it. Even such 
extreme Potsdam papers as the Nation appear to have been 
surprised at the recent anti-British campaign, but the Nation 
and similar organs are largely responsible for it. By wilfully 
ignoring the intimate relations between the German Emperor, 
the German Government and the German Press, all parts of 
one great machine labouring for the promotion of a carefully 
planned and ruthlessly executed national policy, by swallowing 
every statement of a German politician or diplomat and by 
rejecting any conflicting statement by British Ministers—Liberal 
Ministers—they encourage Germany to behave as she does. As 
the Daily Mail, which effectively exposed the latest German 
intrigue, sarcastically points out, the only reply from the in- 
triguers to Sir E. Grey’s speech was, “ Please, sir, it wasn’t me.” 


Ir was as well that the disagreeable subject of the East Dorset 
Election petition—which, as our readers remember, resulted in 
the unseating of the Radical member, Captain 
wan aaet Guest (first cousin of Mr. Winston Churchill), 
Dorset . 
aniedhn’ whose brother, Mr. Ivor Guest, was so hastily 
made a peer immediately after the General Election 
without having rendered any serious service to the State beyond 
condescending to be born—should have been raised in the House 
of Commons from the Ministerial Benches as otherwise the dis- 
cussion would have been attributed to political prejudice. In 
common with every Liberal who displays a single spark of in- 
dependence, Mr. Markham and Mr. Belloc, who opposed the 
issue of a new writ, were violently upbraided by the Cocoa Press 
which called upon their constituents to punish their temerity— 
presumably by returning Unionists in their place. Mr. Markham 
opened an effective speech by expressing his regret at the absence of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the President of the Gladstone 
League. For many years East Dorsetshire returned a Conserva- 
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tive; in 1873 it was disfranchised for bribery and corruption and 
remained disfranchised for a period. Then Lady Wimborne 
appeared on the scene and made the seat a Tory stronghold. “In 
1904, somewhere about the time that the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Churchill) changed his political views, all the members of the Guest 
family came over to the Liberal side and adopted Liberal prin- 
ciples, though they did not understand Liberal principles and never 
had been Liberals and never would be.”’ Mr. Markham caustically 
added in a passage which gave general satisfaction to the House 
“Tt was a strange coincidence in the early history of the Churchill 
family that whenever members of it ‘ ratted ’ they always ‘ ratted ’ 
at a time when it was of material benefit to themselves, or, at 
any rate, when they thought it was going to be of benefit to 
themselves.” He cited the notorious case of a bricklayer, 
Eli Best, who had worked on the Wimborne estate for 
twenty-five years, who was known to be a keen Unionist and 
who was suddenly dismissed ostensibly because he had been 
“slow on a roof many years ago.” Then there was the case of 
King, who received notice to quit because he said he was a Con- 
servative and must vote according to his principles. Such pro- 
ceedings should interest the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
time after time had said “that a landlord who went round to 
canvas his tenants ought to be ashamed of himself and was not 
a fit person to hold land.” After dealing with other notorious 
and discreditable episodes Mr. Markham referred to the climax 
in the Guest record when the estate agent stood outside the 
polling-station at Broadstone “ taking notesas the electors came 
in.’ What had the President of the Gladstone League to say 
about this besetting and watching of polling booths by “the 
agent of a great landlady.” 


Mr. Marxuam courageously declared, “If he were an elector 
in East Dorset nothing on earth could persuade him to vote 
ities for a Guest after what had happened at the 
Mr. Llovd last election.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
y , 

George was the President of the Gladstone League, 

“the object of which was to defend the inde- 
pendence of the electors, and it had been decided by the 
President to open a register of well-authenticated cases of 
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intimidation. He hoped that the first case placed on that 
register would be East Dorset.” If the Government wanted 
to bring home charges of intimidation in rural districts “ after 
all the shrieking and howling which had taken place in their 
Party press on the subject, then unfortunate as it was, they 
ought to have had the courage to face this case boldly and to have 
said that it was a case of intimidation of the kind against which 
they protested. The case for withholding the issue of the writ 
for twelve months was overwhelming, in view of the manner in 
which money was ‘chucked’ by handfuls about the constitu- 
ency.” In supporting Mr. Markham’s opposition to the issue of 
the writ, Mr. Belloc, another Radical, declared, “It was the 
cynicism of the particular case before the House which caused 
him to rise. . . . It was a scandalous case and it was adding 
cynically to the scandal that the House should be asked to white- 
wash the family in the interest of the Party system.” We entirely 
agree, and in our opinion it was gratuitous folly of the Unionist 
Party, not to support Mr. Markham in opposing the issue of the 
writ, especially after the lamentably feeble defence attempted 
by the Solicitor-General, who is as capable as any man in the 
House of Commons of making a good case where there is 
anything to be said. The amendment was rejected by 229 to 24. 
Such figures show the House of Commons at its worst. 


Nor does the House of Commons shine when the two Front 
Benches put their heads together for the purpose of plundering 
the public for their mutual advantage. Economy 
invariably goes to the winds, and any opposition is 
regarded as an outrage. As there are no econo- 
mists in the latter-day Radical Party*—we decline to regard 
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* The Daily Mail (June 22) calls attention to the fact that national expendi- 
ture under Radical auspices has increased by nearly £35,000,000 in five years, 
while the following new Ministerial posts have been created or salaries raised : 


Under Under 
Unionists. Liberals. 
President of the Board of Trade ; ‘ . £2000 £5000 
President of the Local Government Board - 2000 5000 
Assistant Postmaster-General . ; ; . None. 1200 
Secretary to the Board of Agriculture. - None. 
President of the Council . . ° . No pay. 2000 
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the Little Navyites as such, for if listened to they would cost 
the nation five hundred million pounds, or perhaps a thousand 
million pounds, in the shape of a war indemnity—there is room 
for an economist on the Unionist side, who could not do better 
than begin upon the ever increasing field of officialdom. Mr. 
Thomas Lough, who, being now in a position of greater freedom 
and less responsibility, realises many things invisible to him 
when a Mandarin, has performed the useful function of eliciting 
from his former colleagues concise and instructive information as 
to the salaries drawn by the Ministers of State in France, 
Germany and the United States, showing that they receive half, 
or less than half, the salaries of corresponding British Ministers. 
As our unfortunate readers who are equally taxpayers are aware, 
there is a conspiracy afoot to level up smaller British Ministerial 
salaries to the highest scale, on the pretext of “raising the 
status” of these Departments. 


THE rapacity of the present Government is all the more scandalous 
because if Ministers believe what they say, living is infinitely 
Politi cheaper in Free Trade England than in benighted 
olitical me : 

Generosity Protectionist countries. In other words, the 

beggarly stipends paid abroad are even lower than 
the figures indicate, owing to their exiguous purchasing power, 
while the princely salaries of Cabinet Ministers in this favoured 
country are proportionately greater owing to their greater pur- 
chasing power. On the information purveyed to the public at 
the General Election by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, German 
Ministers presumably live on food which would turn the stomach of 
a British Minister! No one can gravely contend that our public 
departments are more economically and efficiently administered 
than corresponding Departments in the home of horseflesh. The 
latest Parliamentary extravagance was to “raise the status,” 
Anglice, ‘‘ double the screw,” of the President of the Board of 
Trade and the President of the Local Government Board, 
but the Labour Party, who in the last Parliament were less 
servile towards Ministers than nowadays—probably owing 
to their greater financial freedom—succeeded in confining the rise 
to future occupants of those offices—hence Mr. Churchill’s scuttle 
to the Home Office, opening the way for Mr. Sydney Buxton’s 
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appointment to the Board of Trade, a transaction whereby the 
Home Office gains nothing, while the taxpayer loses £3000 a 
year, the new President of the Board of Trade getting £5000. As 
Postmaster-General he had to “pig it” on £2000 a year. Then 
came the delicate problem of Mr. John Burns ; should he be allowed 
to suffer through remaining at his post during the recent Ministerial 
reshuffle? With that generosity which invariably inspires Mandarins 
in dealing with other people’s money there was a stentorian shout 
of “No,” and at the end of an exhaustive debate, during which 
** butter ” exuded from every ex-Ministerial pore, the “ Noes” 
triumphed, and the taxpayer is mulcted of another £3000 a year. 
Private members are asking themselves, ““ Where do we come 
in?” and before Jong they may vote themselves substantial 
salaries. Taxpayers may ask, “Where do we come in?” 
We need scarcely say that what we have written is not inspired 
by any prejudice against Mr. John Burns, who, in spite of his 
childish and colossal vanity, is a more useful public servant 
than the majority of his colleagues, but we think he would have 
been wiser to refuse the good offices of the Opposition in this par- 
ticular matter. The most instructive contribution to a sug- 
gestive debate was Mr. Lough’s estimate, that a British 
Ministry costs the British people in salaries alone £168,000 
per annum! Do we get our money’s worth? 


In the present mood of Parliament—though how long it may last 
no one knows, as the ‘‘ wild men” on the Ministerial Benches 
are growing restive—Ministers have had a compara- 
tively easy time. The legislation necessitated by 
the demise of the Crown should with the aid of 
the Opposition proceed smoothly. A competent Committee 
representing all parties except the Nationalists, is dealing 
with the Civil List. Mr. Asquith has introduced the necessary 
Regency Bill, appointing Queen Mary Regent in a certain 
lamentabley.contingency, an arrangement universally approved, 
and the Government propose to amend the Royal Declaration, 
which however may prove to be more difficult than superficial 
people imagine, not so much on account of extreme Protestant 
opposition, as owing to the desire of Roman Catholics to effect 
greater changes than circumstances permit. The long-delayed 
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Budget for 1910-11 is to be introduced while these pages are 
in the press. As it is alleged to meet a serious deficit, without 
imposing onerous taxation or rekindling the fires of controversy, 
it is awaited with keen interest. Mr. Lloyd-George would, 
if left to himself, solve the financial problem by imposing 
substantial duties on imported luxuries, but his more austere 
and orthodox colleagues “jib.”” People are asking whether he 
will dare to maintain the protective Cocoa duties, which on 
Free Trade assumptions raise the price of the whole supply of 
Cocoa, Home and Foreign, by the full amount of the duty and, 
ex hypothest, constitute heavy taxation of the food of the people, 
in the interests of certain favoured producers who are believed 
to be substantial contributors to the Radical war-chest ? Among 
other Parliamentary items may be noted the first reading of 
the usual Woman’s Suffrage Bill—euphemistically described as 
a “Conciliation Bill””—a subject with which the present Parlia- 
ment has less than no mandate to deal because it was barely 
discussed at the General Election. The Prime Minister has 
promised to give ‘facilities ” for the discussion of this measure 
but not for passing it into law. This is the most he could be 
expected to do after his uncompromising declaration of faith to 
the anti-Suffrage Deputation on June 21. Opponents of Woman 
Suffrage which, as Mr. Asquith said during the General Election, 
would be “‘ bad for women and bad for the State” must keep 
a watchful eye both upon the “gettes” and the “gists” who 
have momentarily joined forces to conceal their ultimate purpose 
—government by petticoat. 


MINISTERS are to be congratulated on a surprisingly good appoint- 
ment. Although Sir Charles Hardinge’s name had been freely 
; mentioned in connection with the Indian Vice- 
Sir Charles i i 
Retiene royalty, we confess to having been incredulous 
Viceroy > as to his appointment, and were fully prepared 
for some scandal engineered by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and his confederate at the Home Office (who 
have long had their eye on Indian patronage as a fair field for 
political jobbery, and are now working for the appointment of 
one of their private secretaries to some membership of the Vice- 
roy’s council), probably some ministerial misfit, such as was 
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recently planted_on South Africa. The Cocoa Press clamoured 
ior Carrington or, a Pentland, while still more ridiculous 
appointments were mooted, to wit, the unwelcome Guest. The 
selection of Sir Charles Hardinge, who is declared, by those 
who know him best, to be eminently qualified for the greatest 
position in the British Empire, and who has been chosen on his 
merits without any political “ pull,” indicates a latent intelli- 
gence somewhere in the Government which might advantageously 
manifest itself more frequently. After a brilliant diplomatic 
career culminating as British ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
Sir Charles Hardinge has during five critical, constructive years 
filled one of the most onerous and difficult positions (Permanent 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and there are no two opinions 
as to the manner in which he has discharged his duties, though 
from the nature of those duties he is comparatively an unknown 
man to the general public. We do not believe that there 
is any widespread approval of the view which appeared to find 
expression in the course of the Z%mes’ curious article upon Lord 
Kitchener, that only civilians—Cabinet Ministers for choice—are 
eligible for the greatest administrative positions, and that no 
soldier and, ex hypothesi, no outsider need apply, a rule which 
would have barred Lord Cromer from the field in which he 
displayed his genius. While welcoming Sir Charles Hardinge’s 
appointment we must not be taken as condemning the Vice- 
royalty of Lord Kitchener, though we should prefer to see 
his talents devoted to the task of organising, or rather 
creating, a British Army. As already noted he has very 
properly refused the farcical appointment in the Mediter- 
ranean, invented by Mr. Haldane and abandoned by the Duke 
of Connaught, because it offered no scope for a serious soldier. 
The Kitchener problem remains. It would be incredible that 
such a magnificent asset should be wasted by a country in 
our critical condition, if anything were incredible. Politicians 
cherish an insane jealousy of soldiers, and have taken good 
care to abolish the only military position in this country attrac- 
tive to a great soldier. Lord Kitchener ought, of course, to be 
War Minister, and he would be War Minister in any other com- 
munity ; but all the personal vested interests will combine to 
shut him out, and they may succeed. Meanwhile, we are im- 
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mediately concerned with the unimpeachable appointment of 
Sir Charles Hardinge, who is a strong, capable, hard-working, 
public servant, with a clear brain and’a high sense of responsi- 
bility, combined with an unusual amount of moral courage. He 
will be a great loss to the Foreign Office and a corresponding gain 
to India. 


AMID many interesting events abroad we note that Monsieur 
Briand, the brilliant French Prime Minister who is confirmed in 
power bytherecent General Election is committed to 
an interesting experiment in Parliamentary Reform, 
The chief features of this measure are larger constituencies with a 
view to enlarging the somewhat parochial horizon of the average 
Deputy and the average elector, proportional representation and 
the replacement of General Elections by the renewal of one-third 
of the Chamber every two years with a view to giving greater 
stability to the House and avoiding those violent oscillations of 
the pendulum from which Parliamentary government everywhere 
suffers. Should the project pass, the world will be provided 
with a highly instructive object-lesson which if successful 
will be imitated. There is no serious demand for Woman’s 
Suffrage in France. , , 4 The venerable Emperor-King, Francis 
Joseph, in spite of his eighty years and in defiance of his councillors 
and courtiers, insisted on paying a visit to his new dominions 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, the formal annexation of which, in the 
autumn of 1908, caused considerable perturbation. The Em- 
peror’s tour has been a conspicuous and unclouded success. He 
received a welcome at the capitals of those provinces which 
developed from cordiality into enthusiasm, and it is recognised 
on all hands that his wise and beneficent action has gone far to 
reconcile his new subjects to their inevitable fate. Meanwhile 
in Hungary there has been an exciting and surprising General 
Election, resulting in the triumph of the Khuen-Hedervary 
Government and the collapse of the recent Coalition, largely 
attributable to the influence of Count Stephen Tisza, a former 
Prime Minister who during the last few years had been 
deserted by his followers. The present elections, which afford 
another triumph of personality are expected to ease the relations 
between Vienna and Budapest. They probably mean more 
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Austro-German Dreadnoughts. , , , Berlin has also had its poli- 
tical excitement in the fall of Herr Dernburg, described by ecstatic 
admirers as the German “ Chamberlain,” because he tried to 
introduce business methods into the Colonial Office. His 
policy brought him into violent antagonism with powerful 
vested interests. After a gallant struggle against the combined 
Centre and Conservatives he realised that in the absence of 
serious Imperial support he had no option but to resign. His 
downfall is regarded as a triumph for reaction, and affords a 
further proof of the powerlessness of the German people, whose 
goodwill, according to Sir Frank Lascelles, is the principal 
guarantee of peace. , y x The Union of South Africa was 
formally proclaimed on May 31, and a Boer Government was 
installed under the auspices of a Gladstone. It is the apotheosis 
of Majuba. , , , At home the Tariff Reform movement has 
suffered a severe and in some ways irreparable loss in the un- 
timely death of one of the most capable women of her genera- 
tion—Miss Violet Brooke Hunt—whose capacity as an organiser 
and on the platform was only equalled by her public zeal and 
disinterested enthusiasm. 


THE BRITISH .ARMY IN A EUROPEAN 
WAR 


Whenever a recognisable deterioration exists in some portion of the 
Government, instead of meeting this condition frankly and undertaking 
in a just and reasonable manner its renascence, the nation endeavours 
by substitution to evade responsibility. .. . With war near at hand, 
public evasion is found in the formation of shooting or rifle clubs, 
under the delusion that to shoot constitutes the sole duty of a soldier 
and is the source of all military success, 


THESE words occur in a remarkable book lately written by General 
Homer Lea, of the American Army, The Valor of Ignorance, every 
sentence of which is as applicable to this country as to the United 


States. Of the various forms of substitution by which we have 
endeavoured to evade responsibility, it is unnecessary to speak. 
Rifle clubs are not the only or even the worst of them, but that 


ees 


we shall ever undertake “in a just and reasonable manner the 
renascence”’ of our military organisation, is unlikely until by 
some means or other, possibly only after a disaster, we have 
realised the principles which lie at the root of all such organisation 
for war. 

If a few hard facts could be substituted for all the loose 
sentimental talk about patriotism and the defence of our hearths 
and homes, it would at any rate be a step in the right direction. 
Unfortunately, however, such is the ignorance on these subjects 
in England, that facts which are considered elementary by con- 
tinental nations are simply unknown among us. Among the 
most important of these facts is the change which has taken place 
in the whole character of war. The fundamental feature of 
war at the present day is that it has become national; that is, 
that the whole resources of the nation in men and in means of 
communication, transport and supply are adapted and utilised 
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for the carrying on of war. This may appear a truism, but, 
nevertheless, the causes whch have produced this change in 
methods of warfare are not appreciated. It is not due to the 
aggressive designs of nations, or the greater interests they have 
at stake, or even to the rise of nationalities and national sentiment 
which has taken place in the last hundred years. It is due 
primarily to the fact that the resources of continental states in 
roads, railways, means of transport and supply are so great that 
they allow of the whole manhood of the nation being put into the 
field and maintained there for a considerable period. This only 
became possible towards the end of the eighteenth century. Up 
till that time so sparse was the population, so bad were the roads, 
that armies had necessarily to be very limited in numbers and 
were entirely dependent on magazines. Under such circumstances 
war could not become really national; great enterprises were 
generally very difficult and troops could not operate at great 
distances from their base. Generally speaking, in all ages, the 
number of men placed in the field has been commensurate with 
the means for keeping them there. Now both are practically 
unlimited. But the development of national armies is only 
just complete on the Continent, for it is only in the last few years 
that Belgium and others of the smaller states have become, in a 
modified form, nations in arms through the adoption of the 
principle of compulsory service. 

The real secret of success under modern conditions is not 
only the employment of the maximum number of men and the 
utilisation of all the resources of the state to mobilise and con- 
centrate them, but that they must be so employed at the very outset 
of the struggle. This lesson was first taught by Napoleon, but 
it is only true of countries well provided with roads and with 
means for supporting armies, as was proved even then by his 
failures in Spain and in Russia. The nations learnt these lessons 
butslowly. Prussia, having suffered most, realised them first, but 
in other countries a reaction set in after Waterloo, and a partial 
return to the old system of standing armies took place, with the 
result that wars such as that in the Crimea and the Franco- 
Austrian War of 1859 occurred, which both in purpose and in 
method were the very reverse of national. It needed the terrible 
object-lessons inflicted by Prussia on Austria in 1866, and on 
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France in 1870, to convince the various countries of the change 
which has taken place in the whole character of war. With each 
successive discovery, with the added wealth, fertility and resources 
of States, with the improvement in means of communication, this 
change has been further emphasised every year, until some 
writers would have us believe that a limit has been reached, that 
the total numbers of armed men actually available cannot 
admittedly all be placed in the field at the commencement of a 
war, and that, therefore, since defeat will entail such far-reaching 
results, our attention should be concentrated only on training 
that number which could be employed in the first general action. 
The additional efficiency thus obtained will compensate for the 
lack of the enormous reserves, who will probably, in any case, not 
be able to affect the final result. This reasoning is probably 
unsound, and it has at any rate not been adopted by any European 
country, all of which have prepared second and third lines of 
defence and have trained millions of citizens to hold them, and 
to act as the ultimate reserves of the field armies; but it is 
nevertheless significant of the stress which is being laid on the 
absolute necessity of gaining the initiative and winning success 
at the very commencement of a war. 

The first duty of a Government, according to Clausewitz, 1s to 
be able to carry on war. This is the most important function 
thatit can have to fulfil, and everything should be subordinate to 
this object. Owing to the conditions of modern national warfare, 
everything depends on the perfection of organisation as regards 
supplies, transport, and mobilisation arrangements, for it is only 
by these means that sufficient numbers can be put in the field to 
gain success at the outset—success which will almost certainly be 
decisive of the struggle. , 

Now, how far are these conditions of national war likely to - 
affect this country ? In the first place, the elements of time and 
space have altered considerably in value since the time of the 
Franco-German War, while since the time of Napoleon the 
difficulties involved by them have been reduced fifty-fold. It is 
these factors which are the really important ones, and not actual 
distances on the map. With regard to the land frontiers of our 
Empire, we might still argue with some show of reason that 
difficulties of time and space are still sufficiently great to render 
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the conditions of national war inapplicable to us. The United 
States, for instance, has no army that could at present undertake 
the invasion of Canada, and we should in that event be given the 
time to prepare. The difficulties of the theatre of warin Afghanistan 
may give us sufficient time to provide an army for the defence of 
India from attack by Russia. The same may be said of the 
Dominions and dependencies, with the exception of Australia, which 
has realised its danger and is about to organise an army on a 
national service basis. With regard to Europe, however, the situa- 
tion is altogether different. Quite apart from the question of 
whether a national army is, or is not, necessary for the defence 
of these islands, it is quite certain that if we ever intend to aid 
France or Belgium against a German attack, preparation for war on 
a national scale is absolutely essential. Setting aside for the moment 
even the matter of numbers, our readiness for such a war will con- 
sist in our having everything prepared to place an army in France 
within fourteen days of the order for mobilisation. Having a 
greater distance to traverse than the troops of either Belgium or 
France, as well as a sea passage, our arrangements should be even 
superior to theirs; the exact part which we are to play should be 
determined beforehand, plans being drawn up to suit all eventu- 
alities. But far more than this, since such a war is infinitely the 
most important that we could have to wage, our forces should 
be organised primarily with this object. In Germany and in 
France military organisation is based entirely on the requirements 
of war. A few years ago the French, realising that the growth of 
the population in Germany was providing that nation with an ever- 
increasing proportion of combatants, abolished all exemptions 
in their own army and compelled hitherto privileged persons, 
such as actors and artists of a certain standard, as well as persons 
entering the Church, to go through the ranks. A very different 
method is adopted in England. Our Expeditionary Force of 
six divisions, nominally 160,000 men, has been so formed not 
because that number is the minimum which will meet our require- 
ments in the day of battle, but simply and solely because it is the 
maximum which can be obtained by voluntary enlistment. 
Similarly the Territorial Army consists of fourteen divisions. 
The reason it does not consist of thirteen or fifteen, or any other 
number of divisions, is that fourteen is the maximum which 
voluntary enlistment will give us. So used are we to this state 
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of things that the simple truth that our whole military organisa- 
tion is based, not on our requirements for war, but on what a 
certain system of enlistment will provide us with, excites no 
alarm among a people supremely ignorant of all that concerns 
war and its obligations. 

But even supposing that, in spite of this, we can intervene 
with a chance of success in a European struggle, a definite policy 
is essential. It is the business of the General Staff to draw up 
plans for such a campaign, but this is only possible if we have a very 
well-defined foreign policy, especially as regards Belgium, working 
in accordance with the military needs of the situation. If the 
possibility of our undertaking operations on the Continent were 
not contemplated, or even if it were only a remote possibility, our 
present inaction would be comprehensible, but it is perfectly well 
known that the Expeditionary Force will co-operate with the 
French army if practicable, and the most distinguished of all 
French soldiers, General Langlois, has discussed in the fullest 
manner the value of a British Army on the French flank in a war 
with Germany. His article, which appeared in the Revue Militaire 
Générale, and has since been translated into English and given 
great prominence in War Office publications, was written ob- 
viously to please his hosts on this side of the Channel, who enter- 
tained him with Territorial Army manceuvres, and he therefore 
throws cold water on the idea of compulsory service. Un- 
fortunately, the gallant General is too good a soldier to be a 
successful lawyer, and he gives away his whole case, as far as that 
particular question is concerned, in the last page. For he sums 
up by saying that the entente cordiale is of infinitely greater value 
to England than to France, that, in his opinion, only five divisions 
will be sent at the outside, probably only 100,000 men, that they 
must be disembarked in France within a fortnight, and that in ~ 
that case only will they be able to give that country any valuable 
aid. Incidentally it may be remarked that there is, perhaps 
naturally, no mention in his article of the needs of our Empire, 
and that he apparently considers that the British Army will 
only be good for the first general action.* 


* He also appears to think it doubtful whether the Territorial Army could 
mobilise simultaneously with the Expeditionary Force. If not, the latter could 
not be despatched until too late, unless the country were prepared to be deprived 
of all local defence, a very unlikely supposition. 
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Now let us consider the situation as regards Belgium. The 
general anxiety which prevails in that country has lately shown 
itself in the adoption of the principle of compulsory service, 
although at present only one member of a family is compelled to 
serve in the regular army. For a country with the history of 
Belgium, whose independence besides has been guaranteed by 
the great Powers, this is significant. They have realised, however, 
that treaties are made to be broken, and the light-hearted manner 
in which the Germans, even in 1870, sent back their wounded 
after Sedan, wid Belgian railways to Germany, does not inspire 
confidence in the future inviolability of their territory. As, 
however, sentiment has far more weight in England than on the 
Continent, it may be worth while to point out that our obligation 
to protect Belgium is perfectly unmistakable, though it is true 
that the treaty concluded in 1870, which bound us to take up 
arms in the event of Belgian neutrality being infringed, is no 
longer in force. That treaty, however, stated that, “‘ The in- 
dependence and neutrality of Belgium, as far as they concern 
respectively the high contracting parties, will continue to be 
founded, as formerly, on Article 1 of the treaty signed by the five 
great Powers, of April 19, 1839.” Two treaties were concluded 
on that day, one between Holland and Belgium, the second 
between the Powers and Belgium. The second placed the 
observance of all the articles of the first treaty under the guarantee 
of the Powers. Article 7 of the first treaty reads thus, “ Belgium, 
within the limits specified, will form an independent and perpetually 
neutral state. She will be held to observe the same neutrality 
towards all other states.” Article 1 of the second treaty is 
couched in the following terms : 


Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, the King of the French, the Queen 
of Great Britain, the King of Prussia and the Emperor of ail the Russias declare 
that the articles herewith appended (containing No. 7 above quoted) . . . are 
considered as having the same force and value as if they had been textually 


inserted in the present act, and that they are thus placed under the guarantee 
of their said Majesties. 


It is quite well known that the Belgian Government has 
been sounded by Germany as to what its action will be in the 
event of war, and a bait has been held out to it in the shape of 
a guarantee of independence if they will not oppose the passage 
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of German troops through their territory. It is quite clear that 
Belgium, if she accepted such assurances, would be placing 
herself in an entirely false position as regards the other high 
contracting parties, and the difficulty of their situation may be 
imagined; on the one hand, the Congo question presenting a 
perpetual cause of friction between them and Great Britain, and on 
the other, the menace of German bayonets across the Meuse. If 
they can see no chance of sufficient help from this country, to 
throw themselves into the arms of Germany may, in the event of 
war, be the only means of preserving them from national ex« 
tinction. Even the superiority of the British Navy does not 
afford them much consolation, while our military weakness is 
thus described by a well-known Belgian writer, Louis Navez, in 
his work La Défense dela Belgique. Aiter stating that the motive 
which determined their Government in 1859 to choose Antwerp 
as the réduit or last stronghold of the national defence was that 
they believed they could count with certainty on the powerful 
aid of England, he adds, “ This hope appears a very illusory one 
to-day,” and after mentioning the fact that our Expeditionary 
Force amounts to 160,000 men, adds, “ These figures prove that 
tLe English Army is incapable’ of intervening to any purpose in 
the field against one of the great armies of Continental Europe.” 
It could, he says, only provide valuable succour to the troops 
charged with the deience of Antwerp, “and to aid the latter in 
the active defence of the position.” Truly a glorious réle for the 
successors of those who conquered on the same soil under Mar!l- 
borough and Wellington. 

But it must be admitted that, in spite of such memories, 
certain episodes in our history are not calculated to inspire con- 
fidence. 


The modern military history of England [says this author] shows that this 
Power has never been willing to risk the loss of a corps of English troops, in 
shutting them up in a fortress threatened with blockade. In 1794 the Cabinet 
of London incurred the reproach of having given to the Duke of York orders 
which sacrificed the defence of the Low Countries to the preservation of the 
English troops placed under the orders of the Duke. 


This criticism may appear unfair, but it is undoubtedly true 
that while we have light-heartedly sacrificed thousands of lives 
in pestilential climates, and in expeditions such as that to 
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Walcheren in 1809, we have frequently hesitated to risk the loss of a 
few lives on the field of battle when occasion demanded it. How- 
ever, the important point is that the fear of being cut off from the 
sea prevented us from placing a garrison in Antwerp in 1794, and 
that the same fear will probably prevent us from doing so again, 
for if a Cabinet with the younger Pitt at its head did not err on 
the side of audacity, one may be excused for doubting whether 
latter-day Governments will adopt a bolder course. Only if a 
German invading army respected Dutch territory could a force 
in Antwerp avoid being cut off from the sea, but that they 
would hesitate any more about violating Dutch territory than 
Belgian is simply unthinkable. 

It is perfectly evident from the study of both French and 
Belgian military writers, even including General Langlois, that 
they look upon any aid they may receive from us on land as some- 
what uncertain, to say the least of it. This may seem surprising, 
but the real fact is that there is nothing in our past history, or 
our present military organisation, which tends to confidence on 
this score. Also, the peculiar features of a war in Belgium or in 
France being not understood among us, the necessity for thorough 
preparation and for a definite policy is practically ignored. 

The defence of Belgium presents extraordinary difficulties 
owing to the restricted area of operations. Any endeavour to 
occupy a position on the flank of a German advance, such as the 
French possess in the great entrenched camp of Langres on the 
Alsace border, would be out of the question, for it would entail 
the danger of being cut off from Antwerp, which is only three or 
four days’ march from the greater part of the frontiers, all of 
which are open and for the most part artificial. It is true that, 
given a first-rate army, well organised and capable of speedy 
mobilisation, aided by the bridge-heads of Liége and Namur, an 
invading force might be delayed for a time on the line of the 
Meuse, but the Germans have provided against this danger by 
the creation of the great camp at Elsenborn. Even before that 
camp came into existence, General Brialmont, one of the greatest 
authorities on military questions in Europe, stated that, owing 
to the flying columns of cavalry and horse-artillery in the frontier 
zones of both France and Germany, “the irruption of these 
troops into our country would throw mobilisation and concentra- 
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tion arrangements into dire confusion. Many reservists would 
not be able to rejoin their depts, and a certain number would not 
even quit their homes.” Elsewhere he says, “ A few hours after 
the opening of the campaign, the enemy could occupy Hasselt, 
Liege, Marche and Arlon.” General Baron Chazal wrote in 
1901, ‘‘ The fortifications of Liege, Huy and Namur can be in- 
vested aujourd’hui ou demain—un matin a notre reveil.” Ac- 
cording to these authorities the weakness of the Belgian cavalry 
would not enable it to oppose within twenty-four hours, the occupa- 
tion of a great part of Belgium. Elsenborn, only six miles from 
the frontier and barely thirty from Liége, is a camp of instruction 
for the VIII. Prussian Corps, “‘ but,” says General Ducarne, “ it 
offers none the less great facilities for effecting the concentration 
of large numbers of troops, which, under the pretext of man- 
ceuvres, would be destined in reality for operations of war in 
Belgian Luxemburg.” The difficulty of mobilisation in Belgium 
is further increased by the fact that large numbers of those who 
have served are living abroad, and probably could not rejoin the 
colours. In addition to this, the greater part of the infantry 
depéts and about half the depéts of cavalry regiments are grouped 
round Antwerp instead of near the frontier. In view of the fact 
that the Belgian Army is absolutely untried, that it will be greatly 
outnumbered, that defeat in the open field would probably entail 
complete surrender and a disastrous peace, while the active 
defence of Antwerp, which, according to Brialmont, could be held 
for a year, is the only chance of making favourable terms with a 
victorious enemy, the decision of the Belgian military authorities, 
failing really effective aid from England, to retire behind the 
shelter of its forts, is probably the soundest that could be adopted, 

It was calculated in 1870 that the investment of Antwerp 
would require a force of 272,000 men. Since that date its peri- 


meter has increased with the construction of fresh forts, and a 


larger number would probably be required. The exact number 
that Belgium can mobilise is rather uncertain, probably about 
150,000, but of these only 100,000 are included in the field army; 
the remainder would be required for depéts and fortresses. 

In case of war between France and Germany, which is the 
contingency most worth considering, it is the universal opinion 
that Belgium will not undertake hostilities. Even if she declares 
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war, she will probably withdraw her army to the shelter of 
Antwerp and await the result of the first battle. It is possible, 
however, that owing to the present weakness of that fortress, 
which the Belgian Government has lately voted large sums to 
repair, they may be compelled to concentrate in a more advanced 
position, covering Brussels or Antwerp. But this will not affect 
their general plan, which will consist in strongly entrenching 
themselves and awaiting events. If unfavourable to France, 
there is little doubt they would come to terms with Ge:many. 
Unless vigorously supported by England or France, this would 
be their only chance of salvation. Itis true that her army would 
be of incalculable value if ready to undertake operations against 
the flank of a German force advancing through the Ardennes, but 
under present conditions it is unlikely in the extreme that she 
will adopt this course. General Langlois says that a British Army 
on the French flank might draw the Belgian army into the field, 
in the event of their territory having been violated. There are, 
however, a great many difficulties in the way. A considerable 
period must elapse before the British Army can be ready to take 
the field, a state of panic will exist in Belgium, mobilisation will 
be effected with difficulty, large bodies of the enemy’s cavalry will 
have crossed the frontier and increased the confusion. It would 
require a degree of courage, for which neither her traditions nor 
her institutions afford any warrant, if she were to risk a crushing 
defeat alone and unaided, while any endeavour to co-operate with 
the French would entail the certainty of being cut off from 
Antwerp—her only refuge. 

Under these circumstances, the landing of a British force in 
Belgium presents so many difficulties and the uncertainties of the 
situation are so great, that its value would appear very doubtzul. 

When we turn to France, however, the chances of a British 
reinforcement operating in that country being able to affect the 
result are somewhat brighter. From the north there are two 
main lines of advance for an invading force marching through 
Belgium, one through the district between the Sambre and 
Meuse, and the other by way of the Scheldt on Valenciennes. 
The more westerly route vid Lille need not be considered. It 
would present no advantages and would only unnecessarily pro- 
long the turning movement, while its flank would be open to 
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attack from the sea. The above lines of advance are provided 
against in the French scheme of frontier fortresses. But there 
is a third course open to an invader, namely, to march through 
the Ardennes. This district has in all former wars been con- 
sidered so difficult to traverse that it has always been avoided by 
contending armies. In these days, however, the improvement 
in roads, and the construction of railways and means of com- 
munication have rendered the passage of an army comparatively 
easy. The roads are excellent and the gradients, in spite of the 
mountainous character of the district, not prohibitive. Any oppo- 
sition from Belgium, even if hostilities are declared, is extremely 
improbable; the fear of having their line of retreat on Antwerp 
severed would render operations east of the Meuse almost out of 
the question. Brialmont, in discussing this line of advance, says 
that a German army, crossing the Meuse between Meziéres and 
Stenay, would have nothing to fear from the groups of French 
fortresses east and west of that line, as the one is three days’ 
march and the other five days’ distant, and he therefore recom- 
mends the construction of defensive works at Laon and Rheims, 
which lie in the direct line of advance. 

It is now necessary to consider for a moment the scheme 
drawn up by the Conseil Supérieur de la Guerre after the Franco- 
German War, on which the whole French scheme of defence is 
based. Without going into details, that document, which took 
two years to prepare and was only completed in 1874, stated that, 
were the French army defeated on the eastern frontier, they should 
retire on this line Laon-Rheims. This district is known as the 
Falaise de la Champagne, and presents great facilities for defence, 
but owing to the fear of having their flank turned from the south, 
and thus being forced away from all the resources which would 
be theirs if they had eventually to retire behind the Loire, or even 
in the last resort, into the Cote d’Or and the hills of Morvan, it 
was distinctly laid down that this line was not to be considered 
as anything more than a halte, that is, a temporary resting-place 
where a defeated and disorganised army might have an oppor- 
tunity of restoring order within its ranks and gaining a little rest, 
Brialmont rather discounts the value of the line from this particular 
point of view, and states that an immediate retirement on Paris 
would be better than risking the chance of defeat in Champagne, 
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although he advocates the construction of fortifications at Laon 
in order to delay the flanking movement through the Ardennes. 
General Pierron, whose opinions have gained many adherents, 
considers that the whole French defence scheme is unsound and 
that far too many men are absorbed in garrisons for the frontier 
fortresses. He says that any attempt to hold the line extending 
from Laon to Rheims would be fatal. As far as this question 
goes, therefore, the experts are unanimous in thinking that it 
will be impossible for a beaten army to fight a second time east 
of Paris. The fear of sharing the same fate as Bazaine’s army 
when intercepted by the Prussians at Mars-la-Tour in 1870, is 
so great that many wish to see all temptation to make the slightest 
delay removed. 

General Bonnal, writing two years ago, gives what may be 
considered the latest view of the French authorities. In agreement 
with Brialmont, he says that by far the most open, and therefore 
favourable, part of the frontier for attack by an invading army is 
the district between Meziéres and Stenay, that it is here without 
doubt the main German attack will be delivered, accompanied 
by direct frontal attacks on the part of two other German armies 
on the eastern frontier, stretching from Verdun to Belfort. This 
turning movement undertaken with eight army corps will, he 
says, not be separated from the other German masses, for the 
enormous strength of the fortifications of Metz and Thionville 
will cover the point of junction and secure them against counter- 
attack. They will be able to undertake active operations on 
the twelfth day after mobilisation. The speed of their subsequent 
movements will largely depend upon the ability of the French 
cavalry screen to delay the eight German cavalry divisions which 
will pour across the frontier immediately war breaks out. He 
calculates, however, that the German masses may cross the Meuse 
on the seventeenth day after the order for mobilisation, and may 
reach the line Suippes-Sainte-Menehould-Clermont-en-Argonne 
by the twentieth. It is somewhere, roughly speaking, on that 
line or in advance of it that the decisive part of this great battle 
will be fought, in which something like two million combatants 
will be engaged, while the German central mass attacks the line 
from Verdun to Toul. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
in the. last few years the offensive spirit has gained increased 
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influence in France, and it is quite likely, especially with British 
assistance, that their maim line of resistance would be carried 
as far north as the Meuse itself. The reserves, according 
to Bonnal, should be placed in échelon in rear of the flank on 
which it is presumed the enemy will direct his enveloping attack, 
which would seem to point to some such position as Rheims. 
From the point of view of British co-operation, General Langlois 
states that such reinforcement must be disembarked within a 
fortnight. Bonnal says that the enveloping attack will not be 
able to engager au fond before the twentieth day, although fighting 
will be in progress on the eastern frontier long before this, so it is 
quite clear that General Langlois is not under-estimating the 
time-limit of safety, considering all the uncertainties of war and 
the difficulties of transport involved in bringing even 100,000 
men to the scene of action. 

To sum up, therefore, a British army on the flank of the German 
advance would be of considerable service, if it arrived, ready to 
take the field within the specified time. 

In case of a war between France and Germany, what are the 
alternatives open to thiscountry ? The most probable contingency 
which we shall have to face is the one just mentioned, of an 
enveloping movement through the Ardennes. If such a 
thing were to happen at the present moment, the Belgians 
would, as already stated, retire on Antwerp or on some 
strongly entrenched position. General Langlois’ statement to this 
ellect was, it is true, vigorously combated by a Belgian officer 
in a letter written in the Revue Militaire Générale, but the former 
replied that though he was sorry to have offended the suscepti- 
bilities of Belgian officers, there could be little doubt that such 
was the only course open to them and that it had, besides, the 
authority of the leading military opinion of that country. Under 
these circumstances we could hardly land an army in Belgium, 
and the only course open to us would be an attempt to support 
the French left flank on the Meuse. In this case, a British force, 
if large enough, might operate independently of the French, their 
zone oi manceuvre, perhaps, being the district between the Sambre 
and Meuse. Failing our ability to do this, the only alternative 
would be to act in direct connection with the French by prolonging 
their line to the left. This is the safer course, as independent 
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action would entail a degree of forethought and organisation 
which are conspicuously absent in our administration, whereas in 
the other, any help, however small, would be welcome and involve 
less risk. 

But it should be quite clearly understood what all such action 
would mean. In the event of defeat we could be of no further 
service to France thanif we were inthe moon. Our line of retreat 
will be to some point on the coast, while the French will retire 
on Paris, or if necessary behind the Loire or into the Céte d’Or. 
One battle may cost us 30,000 men; severed from our allies with 
a line of communication open to attack from Belgium, another 
retreat to Corunna, and a re-embarkation of the force would be 
the only course left to us. 

The German population increases by nearly a million a year, 
while the French is practically stationary. The result must be 
that in a few years the Germans will have such a superiority in 
numbers that victory will be almost a foregone conclusion. When 
that time comes, they will be able to laugh at any efforts the 
British Army may make. Even now, while admitting that 100,000 
good British troops are of great value to France, they can be of 
no further service even in the event of victory. One great 
battle, the want of adequate reserves, and the hardships of a 
campaign will soon reduce them to a negligible quantity. In> 
the event of a partial success the war may be prolonged in- 
definitely, and the eventual result is impossible even to guess at. 
It will probably entail such sacrifices as this country has never 
yet been called upon to endure. An army, even if it did not 
greatly exceed the numbers of our present Expeditionary Force, 
might, if capable of being maintained at that strength for a 
prolonged period and organised on a national service basis, be 
able to change the fate of Europe and prove its salvation. With- 
out this, we are at the mercy of any passing panic at home or of 
disturbance in any part of our Empire, both of which would most 
certainly entail the abandonment of a continental campaign. 

We are endeavouring to deal with a dangerous situation by 
methods of substitution and makeshift. The Territorial Army 
may be an excellent institution, but for the particular problem 
which faces us now, it is as absolutely useless as were all the 
volunteer troops who enrolled themselves when Napoleon 
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threatened this country and who contributed nothing to his final 
overthrow. Weak as our army then was, it was at least a force 
to be reckoned with on the Continent. Now, the whole extent 
of our ability to fight in Europe is limited to one engagement, and 
that only in the event of profound peace reigning throughout 
our Empire. Recent events in India and Egypt throw a glaring 
light on the problems which are likely to confront us in case of a 
European war, and the fact that the Government recognise this, 
is shown by the attempts to make Territorials engage to serve 
abroad, but as they will not admittedly be fit to face European 
troops until they have had at least six months’ training, they will 
not be of much service for a force which will certainly require 
enormous reinforcements within three weeks. 

Two things in General Langlois’ article are extremely sig- 
nificant. One is the statement that an in~asion of England is 
unlikely in the last degree as long as there is any reason to fear 
that France will declare war, whereas the British navy will be of 
little use to France if she is engaged with Germany. The other 
is the use of the word “decisive”’ for that first great battle on the 
frontier. A nation that has suffered as France has done cannot 
risk another disaster like that of 1870. She may possess even 
now the same enduring patriotism which inspired the volunteers 
of Chanzy and d’Aurelle de Paladines in the terrible “ days of 
December,” but ultimate defeat, following a war of exhaustion, 
will entail worse consequences than the cession of two provinces 
to the victors. If favourable terms were offered after the first 
victory, might she not be compelled to accept them? It is quite 
clear from the use of this word by all French military writers that 
it is this which is at the bottom of their minds. A nation which 
numbers between three and four million armed men has a power 
of resistance fifty-fold greater than she possessed forty years ago, 
but the cost of war has increased in proportion and she may not 
have either the means or the stability of government necessary 
to continue the struggle. Her enormous reserves at least give 
her the chance of asking for terms consistent with national 
di gnity. 

There can be little doubt that a German victory will mean 
the incorporation of Holland, Belgium and Denmark in the 
German Empire, a result which even decisive victory at sea will 
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be powerless to prevent. We are at present, and rightly, raising 
a large army for home defence. But that army should also be 
capable of acting as a reserve for a Continental campaign and 
for the security of our oversea possessions. Invasion is admit- 
tedly possible, but it is not the most likely contingency. 
German defeat on sea can only be compensated for by victory 
over France on land. It is not on the sea, but on land, that the 
fate of Europe has been decided ; not at Quibéron or the Nile or 
Trafalgar, but at Blenheim, at Leipsic, and at Waterloo. 

The arguments used against compulsory service may be 
perfectly valid, It may be impossible in the present state of 
popular feeling to adopt any such measure. But let us at least 
have no illusion as to where our present course is leading. It 
is contrary to the plain teaching of history and the doctrines of 
strategy. Unfortunately, there is still an idea lurking in some 
minds of the essential value of the volunteer, even if partially 
trained, over the professional soldier. In this connection the 
following indisputable facts are instructive. During the American 
Civil War, according to the statement of Homer Lea, the number 
of officers who were obliged to leave the Union Army for various 
discreditable reasons reached the total of 28,398. The number 
of desertions among all ranks numbered 190,045; and this in 
an army which proved itself capable of enduring a percentage of 
losses in action greater than any other civilised troops have ever 
done! It was not courage that was wanting, but discipline, and 
the men who endured the slaughter of such battles as Sharpsburg, 
Chickamauga and the Wilderness were yet capable of deserting 
in thousands after a reverse and were subject to the most degrading 
panics and demoralisation. The story of many regrettable 
incidents in South Africa is to the same effect, and the cause of 
one and all is want of discipline. With such evidence staring us 
in the face, it is somewhat curious that it should be considered 
unpatriotic to doubt the capacity of one’s fellow countrymen to 
rise to an emergency however great, however unlike any that 
has preceded it in our history, although no attempt is being made 
to deal with it, and the self-sacrifice which can alone save us is 
tabooed as being inconsistent with the fine old British spirit of 
independence ! 


The ability of a British army to fight a Continental campaign 
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is infinitely less at the present day than it was in the time either 
of Louis XIV. or Napoleon, both in the relative numbers we 
could put in the field as compared with those of our allies, and 
in readiness for war as compared with our probable enemies. 
Given time, it is true, we could raise vast armies, as we raised 
them during the Great French War, but time is just the one 
thing we possessed then, which is lacking now. Along the frontiers 
of France and Germany stretch miles of strategic railways with 
every facility for detraining troops, guns and stores. The areas 
of concentration are determined, trains are in readiness, the 
movements of the troops are planned down to the last detail. 
What plans exist for the disembarkation of British troops either 
in France or in Belgium? Or, will that matter be allowed to 
rest until war breaks out? But, indeed, what other course is 
open to us without a definite policy? From many points of 
view, a British army based on Antwerp might be more effective 
in a Franco-German struggle than on the Meuse, and its ability to 
protract the war would be very much greater, but such action 
is only possible if we can convince the Belgians that our aid 
would be sufficient to enable them to take the offensive in the 
open field against a German force violating their territory. 
Belgium has suffered from centuries of foreign rule, and its 
position has made it the battleground of Europe, the result 
being that its people, having suffered the miseries of war for 
ages without gaining any of its compensating glories, have 
deteriorated in those qualities of independence and patriotism 
which once distinguished them. But within the last seventy 
years the national spirit has been awakened, and it is possible 
that the qualities which distinguished the fighting burghers of 
the Flemish cities and the famous Walloon regiments in the 
Middle Ages may not have disappeared. It is recognised, at 
any rate, that some injustice has been done by English authors 
to the Belgian troops who fought at Waterloo, while the value 
of their services at Quatre Bras, where in the early morning they 
resisted, alone and unsupported, the repeated assaults of the 
French, is recognised as a performance of which any troops may 
be proud. 

No nation desires war if it can be avoided. Time, besides, 
is on the side of Germany. As long as Great Britain possesses 
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no national army, circumstances may arise which will throw 
Belgium and the Netherlands into the arms of Germany, since 
they cannot look for help from elsewhere. War will come with 
great suddenness, and it will be some days, even in the most 
favourable event, before we have gained undisputed command 
of the sea. Yet the land campaign will probably be decided in 
three weeks. If we are not ready to despatch our army to France 
even before a naval victory is won, if the most careful prepara- 
tions are not made beforehand as to a definite plan of 
campaign, as well as to disembarkation and transport arrange- 
ments, and if we are not prepared to ignore any unrest which 
may happen to exist in India and in Egypt as well as panic 
at home, we can do absolutely nothing to preserve the balance 
of power in Europe, the neutrality of Belgium which we have 
guaranteed, and to fulfil our obligations to our allies. 

The British public, misled by the professional politician, 
believes that salvation will come from the Territorial Army; but 
the safety of our shores lies in the maintenance of the balance 
of power in Europe. It is not to be sought by means of un- 
trained and undisciplined levies, but as our forefathers sought it, 
in the sustained and organised efforts of fighting men—not amid 
the hedgerows of Essex, nor the rolling downs of Kent and 
Sussex, but in that ‘‘debateable”’ land, which from time imme- 
morial, has been the battle-ground of Europe. 

These are the plain issues which we, as a nation, shall have 
to face in that day when the shams and “shibboleths” of 


Governments and parties shall vanish before the stern realities 
of battle. 


PERCY 


COCOA AND CANT: A STUDY IN 
RADICAL ETHICS 


Two months have passed since the National Review drew public 
attention to the remarkable tactics of what we ventured to call 
the “‘ Cocoa Press,”’ and its proprietors. The journals composing 
the “‘ Cocoa Press” we stated to be the Daily News, all of whose 
ordinary shares were owned by the Cocoa interest ; the Star and 
Morning Leader, 70 per cent. of whose ordinary shares were owned 
by the Cocoa interest, and the Nation, 36 per cent. of whose 
shares were in the same hands. It has since appeared that two 
provincial newspapers must be added to the list. They are 
the Sheffield Independent and the Northern Echo.* 

The owners of the above shares in this group of journals are 
members of the Cadbury and Rowntree families, two distinct 
firms of wealthy cocoa manufacturers, Radicals by politics and 
Quakers by religion. We pointed out that the cocoa and choco- 
late industry in this country is a protected trade—protected by 
duties on foreign manufactured cocoa and chocolate which give 
British firms an advantage, compared with the foreign article, 
of from 7 to 53 per cent. of the value of these goods. We proved 
that the journals of the Cocoa group attacked and opposed Tariff 
Reform while their owners derived large profits from Protection. 
We showed that for political purposes they were attempting to 
deprive other British manufacturers of the advantages which 
they themselves enjoyed. We remarked that people who bene- 
fited by unquestioned “food tax,” showed amazing effrontery, 
if not something worse, in professing a disinterested zeal for “ the 
cheap food of the people.” We reminded the public that, by 
Mr. George Cadbury’s own ingenuous confession, the cocoa 


* It is alleged by well-informed persons that the Cocoa magnates contem- 
plate yet further Press operations, 
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duties placed the British manufacturer “ on an equality with the 
foreign competitor in the home market,” which is precisely what 
Tariff Reformers have always demanded for British manufacturers 
generally, and yet have been denounced as knaves and fools by 
the “‘ Cocoa Press” for demanding. We showed that Mr. Asquith 
admitted the cocoa duties to possess “‘ a flavour of protection,” 
and declared them indefensible from his strict Free Trade position, 
but that, though this admission had been made, the “ Cocoa 
Press” had not agitated for their repeal, nor the Government 
attempted to remove them, when it had rushed to withdraw the 
infinitesimally small protective duty on stripped tobacco. 

We set forth these further counts against the “ Cocoa Press ” 
generally: that it attacked the licensed trade, without informing 
the public that it was an interested party, eager to press the sale 
of a rival beverage—cocoa; and that it unctuously professed 
to favour the cause of peace and goodwill, when it was stirring up 
revolution and civil war within the nation. Against the Daily 
News in particular and its masters we made two additional 
charges. The first was that it and they had attacked Chinese 
“slavery,” but had remained for years silent on the far more 
cruel system of slavery in the Portuguese Colonies, by which the 
raw material of the cocoa trade was produced, and that Messrs. 
Cadbury had continued buying slave-grown cocoa, until the 
Standard drew attention to their curious behaviour. The second 
charge was that the Cadbury family and the Daily News had 
made high-sounding professions as to their unwillingness in any 
way to countenance what they described as the moral evil of 
betting, and had refused to publish betting news in the Daily 
News, but that at the same time they owned a large share in two 
organs, the Star and Morning Leader, which devote much space 
to betting news. The position was that the proprietors of the 
Daily News, after announcing that they would “ purify Fleet 
Street,” had condescended to profit by the sale of betting news 
and ‘ncitements to bet; and the Daily News company, while 
ostentatiously refusing to publish betting news itself, quietly 
owned 9000 shares in papers which did. 

If these charges are true, if they are left unanswered, then 
unquestionably the proprietors of the Daily News are convicted 
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of cant. They are convicted of saying one thing and doing 
another; of acts which do not accord with their high moral 
professions ; of deriving a profit from a business which they con- 
demn as wrong. 

It is this aspect of their conduct that has led the Spectator to 
take the field, with its accustomed ability and moderation, though 
on the Free Trade side it is in the closest sympathy with the 
“Cocoa Press,” and in the strongest opposition to the National 
Review ; and though its Editor holds, as we venture to think, 
mistakenly, that the action of Messrs. Cadbury in buying slave- 
grown cocoa, at the very time when their organ was furiously 
denouncing the purely imaginary “slavery” of the Chinese on 
the Rand, was perfectly justifiable. In a series of articles which 
we would commend to the close attention of all our readers, the 
Spectator has investigated the conduct of the Star and Morning 
Leader, and of Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree, who are among 
their largest shareholders. The case, as stated by the Spectator— 
and we could not hope to better that statement—is this: There 
are two distinct views of betting and racing. The first is the 
man-of-the-world view which is that held by most men, news- 
papers, and newspaper proprietors. It is that betting and racing 
are not things evil in themselves, or morally wrong. According 
to this view, there is no more harm in a man putting a few 
shillings on a horse, if he can easily afford to venture them, than 
there is in a man playing bridge for farthing points. Betting 
only becomes wrong when it is indulged to excess, and when 
the individual sacrifices his own interests and the happiness of 
his family to the gambling spirit. But such individuals are 
fools and will lose their money whatever the newspapers do. 
The second viewis the pietist view. It is that betting and racing 
are grave moral evils, things indefensible, and to be suppressed 
with the utmost energy and rigour. Betting on this view is a 
vice, and whoever encourages it is encouraging evil and becomes 
an accomplice of sin. 

The second view, the pietist view, is admittedly that of 
Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree. It has been set forth more than 
once in Messrs. Cadbury’s organ, the Daily News. Thus on 
February 24, 1902, a year after Mr. George Cadbury had acquired 
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20,000 shares in the Daily News, that journal stated in its 
comments on the Goudie case : 


We have refused to publish in these columns information or news of any 
kind which might lead to our assisting, however slightly, in the traffic of waste 
and greed which has grown up in connection with the turf. We have done so 
with the conviction that, if our example were followed, the principal apparatus 
of this kind of gambling would be destroyed. If our course of action should 
lead Liberals to give earnest attention to this, one of the greatest and most 
pressing social questions, we shall esteem ourselves successful; for we can feel 
no doubt as to the conclusions which any good citizen must come to who 
seriously considers the subject. 


Yet, as we have said, only eight years later the Daily News is 
found owning a large number of shares in a company which 
publishes two newspapers that devote a great part of their space 
to that very kind of news. A member of the Cadbury family, 
Mr. W. T. Cadbury, who is largely interested in the Daily News, 
owns in addition 2001 shares in the Star and Morning Leader. 
Of the Rowntree family, Mr. A. S. Rowntree holds 2001 shares in 
the same company, and the “Joseph Rowntree Social Service 
Trust, Ltd.,”’ holds no fewer than 9375. And Mr. A. S. Rowntree, 
or the Rowntree Trust which is controlled by his family, is 
largely interested in two provincial journals, the Sheffield Inde- 
pendent and the Northern Echo, which under Rowntree auspices 
have emulated the Star by giving the greatest prominence to 
betting tips. Itreally seems odd work for the “ Joseph Rowntree 
Social Service Trust” to spread the gospel of betting. 

Now this is a singular state of affairs, and small surprise can 
be felt at the Spectator’s astonishment on learning of it from the 
National Review’s exposure in May. Here we have the Daily 
News, which denounces betting, and two philanthropists and 
Quakers, who also denounce betting and hold the pietist view 
of it, financing newspapers which tolerate it or indeed encourage 
it. For on the facts which the Spectator has produced, there 
can be little doubt but that the Star does actually encourage 
betting. Those facts we had ascertained by independent in- 
vestigation before we wrote in May. Day after day the Star 
appears with the greater part of a page in one of its editions and 
considerable space in all its editions, dedicated to racing news and 
betting tips. Moreover, until the Spectator delivered a very pointed 
criticism*of its action, day after day the Star directly invited and 
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incited the public to bet. Thus on May 4, the Star published the 
following little rhyme: 


“ Maya” have a good time down at Chester, 
Let this merry month furnish a tip, 

Pack up all that you’ve got and bundle the lot 
On the daughter of Desmond and Gyp.—A.H. 


And day after day last winter this paragraph appeared in its 
columns : 


‘‘ Mine would have won in a canter if he had only stood up!” How often 
do we hear something like this at steeplechase meetings ! And how often is the 
accident brought about through the horse being only half fit. Follow Coe 
throughout the winter if you want to pack up a parcel. 


The Star has three or four tipsters to supply the material for the 
Radical gambler and help him “to pack up a parcel.” There 
is “Captain Coe,” alluded to above as the infallible prophet ; 
there is “* Starlight,’ who sends “‘ Doubles ” ; there is “‘ Old Joe” 
who forwards “ Trebles” ; and there is “Uno” who gratifies 
the betting man with “ Mid-day Finals.” 

If we take the issue of June 9, fourth edition, almost the entire 
third page is devoted to betting news and tips. First comes, 
“Follow Form” for Lingfield. It is succeeded by a column of 
“Coe’s Selections: Straight from Lingfield and Beverley this 
Morning.” After that follow, ‘“‘ To-day’s Finals,” being “‘ Captain 
Coe’s Selections ” ; “‘ Lingfield Runners ” ; “‘ A Lingfield Double,” 
by “ Starlight” ; “‘ Uno’s Mid-day Final” ; “‘ Naps at a Glance” ; 
“ Lingfield: Program (sic) for To-day”; “‘ Beverley: Program 
(sic) for To-day ” ; and “‘ Stop-Press News ” containing additional 
Lingfield runners and betting, below which is tastefully dis- 
played the advertisement of a “dry gin.” An elaborate table of 
“Selections from All To-day’s Papers” brings up the page, helped 
out by a patent medicine advertisement. Dry gin, patent 
medicine, and betting are thus the features of the page, which, 
as a little observation will show, is most studied by Star readers, 
and betting enormously predominates. As a further incitement 
to bet, it may be noted that the Star’s “ Bills” constantly draw 
attention to the paper’s betting tips and to ‘“‘Coe’s Finals” and 
“ Al Tips.” Among the evening papers of London the Star has 
an unenvied monopoly of this feature. No other evening paper, 
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halfpenny or penny, thus emphasises its tips, though, as we 
have said, there is no other evening newspaper whose proprietors 
hold the pietist views or make the fine professions of the Star’s 
most important shareholders. 

On these facts the Spectator addressed an earnest appeal to 
Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree, to put an immediate end to 
“Captain Coe,” “‘ Old Joe,” “ Starlight,’ and the other tipsters, 
whose advice runs riot through the columns of the Star and 
Morning Leader, and to make the contents of these journals 
“conform to the views of those who control those papers. .. . 
You cannot,” it said, “ hold that betting is a serious evil to the 
commonwealth, and continue to purvey to the public tips and 
other incitements to betting.” And the Saturday Review has 
spoken out with equal courage and directness. 


The Star [it has said] is frankly a betting paper, largely bought for its tips. 
Mr, Cadbury owes it to his supporters to put himself right. People may think 
the Daily News a clean and admirable sheet, or they may not. They may hold 
with the Star and with betting as a national time-kill, or they may not. But 
no one can understand a devout reader of the one buying the other. Mr. 
Cadbury all but owns them both [this is a slight mistake, it should have been 
“Mr. Cadbury and other Cocoa magnates professing his views all but own 
them both”]; one of his strange dilemmas. When a preacher—and Mr. 
Cadbury is the born preacher—preaches from... texts to which his 


own conduct and position give the lie, it is time for him to convert himself 
rather than others, 


We congratulate our contemporaries for thus taking up a 
question which is of the utmost importance in journalistic ethics— 
the question whether a proprietor is justified in proclaiming in 
one of his newspapers moral views that are daily defied and 
contradicted by the actions of other journals in which he has a 
large interest. And in particular we congratulate the Spectator 
upon its attitude in so insistently drawing the attention of the 
Cocoa magnates and the public to the nature of the offence 
committed, and in opening its columns to correspondence on the 
subject. One result of that attitude on its part has been seen in 
an admirable letter from Sir Edward Fry, the eminent Lord 
Justice, who retired from the Eench some years ago. It appeared 
in the Spectator of May 28. In this he analysed the position of 
these Cocoa magnates and their organs with the most scrupulous 
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fairness, and gave expression to the conclusions of all right- 
minded men. We quote the most essential passage. 


In your paper [the Spectator] of the 7th instant are two articles . . . which 
make a most serious charge against certain members of the two families of 
Cadbury and Rowntree. I read those articles with equal surprise and distress. 

I have waited in the hope that some member of the incriminated families 
would write and disprove some of the facts very circumstantially alleged by 
you; but no word has been said in contradiction. As it is highly improbable 
that your charges should be unknown to the persons in question, I am driven 
to conclude that the facts are as stated in your paper, and that the persons 
accused prefer to allow judgment to go by default. And surely on the facts 
thus set forth, the judgment must be one of the severest condemnation possible, 
For truly the picture these facts present is of the saddest kind. Men who 
profess to love their fellow men and who well know betting to be one of the 
greatest curses of our modern life, do their best to promote that evil, and 
by their papers day by day and week by week lead poor men and women 
to pecuniary and moral ruin. 


Hoping against hope, that the incriminated organs might devote 
such of their space as was not consecrated to betting “to the 
promotion of temperance and peace and other good things,” 
thus “doing evil that good may come of it,” Sir Edward procured 
three successive numbers of the Star. His verdict is: 


I can find in them nothing to promote any good work, nothing to refine or 
elevate. But I do find in them, not only the numerous articles on racing and 
betting, but advertisements of worthless quack medicines, of a dry gin, such 
headings as “Mr. Hall Caine brings David and Uriah Heep [a printer's 
error for “ Uriah Story ”] up to date,” and an air of utter vulgarity pervading 
almost every column in the paper. _ I can find, then, no material for the miser- 
able plea that evil was done for the sake of doing good. . . . 

Nothing, I should think, can be worse than the Star as it exists at present. 
No reading can be less improving, very little so low. And you have stated that 
the Star has been such a success that it has induced other papers to follow its 
example and to give more space to the advice of tipsters. 


Sir Edward Fry’s final judgment is this: “I heartily join 
with you in asserting that, on the facts which you have alleged, 
and which are hitherto uncontradicted, the action of the con- 
ductors of this paper is worthy of the strongest possible con- 
demnation.”’ 

Now here speaks a man who is absolutely outside party 
politics, but whose leanings are beyond dispute Liberal ; a Fellow 
of the British Academy ; a humanitarian; a Quaker; one who 
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is rightly held in affection, honour, and respect by every class 
and rank of Englishman. He, too, appeals for an immediate 
answer to the Spectators charges, which, be it observed, are 
founded on only a mere portion of the National Review’s case 
against the “Cocoa Press” and its controllers. Will it be 
believed that though this letter appeared on May 28, up to the date 
of writing this (June 20) not one of the Cocoa journals had deigned 
to notice the letter, and not one of the Cocoa magnates had 
attempted to make any reply ? The Daily News, Morning Leader, 
and Star have remained obstinately silent. The Star is still publish- 
ing its tips. “Captain Coe,” “ Starlight,” and all the crew are still 
daily telling its readers what horses to back in order to win—or 
lose. No epistle from Mr. W. T. Cadbury or Mr. A. 8. Rowntree 
has yet reached the Press; no statement on their part has 
appeared in any of their organs. Yetsurely a statement is due. 

Only one man connected with the Cocoa Press has so far 
ventured into print. Thisis Mr. Ernest Parke, managing director 
of the Star and Morning Leader Newspaper Company, and owner 
on December 14, 1909, of 8250 ordinary shares in that company. 
We may at least congratulate him on his gallantry in risking his 
reputation as a moralist to defend those who, with him, are 
pecuniarily interested in the remarkable couple of organs served 
by “ Captain Coe,” “Old Joe,” “ Starlight,” and “Uno.” His 
letter to the Spectator sheds a really illuminating light on Radical 
and Cocoa ethics. Reduced to the simplest possible terms, 
Mr. Parke’s defence is that Radicalism is more important than 
righteousness, and that to make men Radicals by inviting them 
to bet is rendering high and holy service to the nation. He does not 
attempt to prove that betting is right. He does not face the real 
issue, which is that proprietors who hold the pietist view of it 
cannot tolerate it without covering themselves with shame. 
From first to last he argues that the Star and Morning Leader 
must publish betting news in order to live, and support what he 
calls ‘‘ the cause of progress and social reform.” ‘While the law 
permits the publication of betting news, no evening paper could 
in the face of competition exist without such news, and any 
further experiment in connection with a morning paper would 
have to be undertaken with great caution,” he says. He did not 
add that the Star gives more space and attention to betting than 
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its competitors, though the proprietors of these competitors hold 
the man-of-the-world and not the pietist view of betting. He 
did not allude to the fact that there are Liberal papers which 
have the courage of their owners’ convictions. The Manchester 
Guardian is one. It publishes no betting tips. Profoundly as 
we differ from its policy, mischievous as we think its counsels, we 
can yet feel respect for men who do what they believe is right, 
when as Mr. Parke assures us, it does not pay or at least brings 
great pecuniary risk. We can feel none for men who do what 
they think will pay, when they believe it to be wrong. And we 
are entirely at a loss to understand how such persons can dare to 
mount the high horse and read moral and political lectures to 
their countrymen. 

Mr. Parke is a clever controversialist, even when he has a 
deplorable case. And in this instance he strove to drag numerous 
red herrings across the trail. He denounced what he was pleased 
to profess was a “ campaign for political purposes” against the 
Cadburys and Rowntrees. We have never denied that on political 
questions we are entirely at variance with these gentlemen. But 
our quarrel from the first has been not with their political opinions 
but with their discreditable methods. The Daily Chronicle, for 
example, is a Radical journal. It publishes betting news. It 
advocates Free Trade. But its owners have never professed the 
pietist view of betting. They do not themselves draw large 
profits from Protection. When they attack the licensed trade 
they do not lay themselves open to the rejoinder that they are 
interested in the sale of a rival beverage. Consequently, without 
incurring any charge of hypocrisy and cant they can do what the 
owners of the Star and Morning Leader cannot do. Mr. Parke 
tells us that Messrs. Cadbury are excellent individuals in private 
life and have accomplished much good. We accept his state- 
ment. Butif they do good with one hand and evil with the other, 
the public will ask whether the evil does not more than counter- 
balance the good. Even he went somewhat wrong in his facts. 
Thus he asserted that “all the world” bought slave-grown Cocoa, 
Here he is at fault. Messrs. Menier declare that they never 
bought that cocoa. He stated that Messrs. Cadbury refrained 
from buying it when the period of delay for which the Portuguese 
Government asked, and which the British Foreign Office had 
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advised should be granted, had expired. This may be so, but 
most unfortunately the expiration of the period of delay almost 
exactly coincided with the appearance of an article in the Standard, 
severely criticising Messrs. Cadbury for using slave-grown cocoa ; 
and in the light of that fact the public can hardly be blamed for 
associating the stoppage of those purchases with the Standard 
article. Mr. Parke assailed Lord Winterton, the Editor of the 
World, for “‘ ingenious travesties of fact.” This was his worst 
blunder, as he laid himself open to an instant and damaging 
challenge from the Editor of the World to “ point to one single 
travesty of fact in its charges against Messrs. Cadbury ”—charges 
which are even graver than those of the National Review, and 
which, we may note, have remained unanswered to this hour. 

The Spectator made very short work of Mr. Parke’s defence. 
It reminded him that the charge which it had urged had nothing 
whatever to do with politics, nothing with Free Trade, nothing 
with cocoa, nothing with slavery. It concerned the publication 
of betting news by papers whose proprietors hold that betting 
and gambling are inherently wicked. Mr. Parke, it said, had 
offered in effect, “the miserable plea that it is often necessary, 
if not actually advisable, to do what you believe to be evil in 
order that good may come.” It asked the cocoa magnates this 
question: “ What would they think of the Spectator if, after 
applauding its efforts in regard to putting down ‘ poisonous 
_ literature,’ they found that it and its proprietors were controlling 
shareholders in a firm of publishers which made it its chief business 
to publish indecent books and to press them on the public?” 
It added that Sir Edward Fry had by anticipation answered Mr. 
Parke’s plea, that evil might be done to further “ the cause of 
progress.” In the letter from which we have already quoted he 
told the country that he found in the Star “ nothing to promote 
any good work,” and certainly nothing to justify its encourage- 
ment of betting. 

If Mr. Parke’s view of the ethics of journalism be accepted, 
any Radical journal is justified in inciting to wrong. It could 
always argue that the end justifies the means. And the corre- 
spondence columns of the Spectator do indeed suggest that such an 
idea is widely held by Radical journalists. One after another 
they write to say that Radical newspapers must publish betting 
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news or stop. To further “the cause of progress’? wrong may 
be done, for one and all they avoid defending betting. The 
proper comment on this extraordinary code of morals is supplied 
by another correspondent of the Spectator. ‘‘ Such sentiments,” 
he writes, “make me remember two things—first, the story of 
the keeper of a house of ill-fame who said she always had family 
prayers for the young ladies; and secondly, Dr. Johnson’s 
definition of patriotism.” It is supplied by the Spectator itself. 
“No good citizen can be allowed to speak with two voices—to 
thank God with one voice that he does not bet, and with the other 
to urge men to put their money on a horse.” If success in 
journalism on the business side requires that all journals shall 
publish betting news, then gentlemen who protest that betting is 
wrong have debarred themselves from owning newspapers. The 
Quakers of the past suppressed the slave trade, not by taking 
part in it and using the profits to urge its abolition, but by holding 
aloof, by showing in deed as well as word that they regarded it 
as an infamous thing, and, after thus demonstrating the depth of 
their conviction, by touching the heart of the nation. 

In view of Mr. Parke’s letter we have a right once more to 
appeal to the Daily News, to Messrs. Cadbury and to the members 
of the Rowntree family concerned, and to ask them whether they 
really share Mr. Parke’s ethical views. The country has the 
tight to hear from them. There is no doctrine which their sect 
has more sternly denounced in the past than that the end justifies 
the means. There is no doctrine which it has declared to be more 
fatal to good citizenship or to strength of moral character. How 
can they hold with Mr. H. Seebohm Rowntree, that “ the habitual 
exploitation of the poor by the rich, the ‘ have-nots’ by the 
‘haves,’ though substantially less irrational in the mode of 
acquisition of property involved, is less demoralising than the 
abandonment of the determination of property to pure chance ”’ ; 
and yet excuse themselves for inciting to the “ determimation of 
property by pure chance” with the plea that they are doing it 
in order to prevent “‘ the exploitation of the poor by the rich” ? 

The issue, too, is one for the churches. They have in the past 
waged unceasing war upon the doctrine that the end justifies; the 
means and upon gambling. A leading Congregational organ has 
already alluded to the National Review's charges and declared 
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that they need an answer. It pronounces them “ spiteful.” 
Our reply, however, is that they cannot be spiteful, if they are 
true. The truth holds no innuendo. As the acts are wrong, the 
wrong lies not with those who expose them, but with those who 
do them. We hope that the leaders of the Free Churches will 
take action. They have always fought for what they believe to be 
right and moral, and, to render them bare justice, have not been 
afraid to speak out in the past, even when plain speech has mili- 
tated against the supposed political interests of their sects. Such 
men as Dr. Horton, Mr. Silvester Horne and Mr. R. J. Campbell 
can never be content to place politics above duty and Radicalism 
before righteousness. The mere fact that the incriminated organs 
profess to serve the interests of the Free Churches should lead them 
to require these organs to be conducted in consonance with Free 
Church ethics, and not on principles which are associated with the 
name of Mr. Pecksniff. 

As for the Daily News, it cannot plead ignorance of the indict- 
ment. On June 2 appeared in its columns a notice of our 
June issue, which contained the interesting statement that “in 
a changing world Mr. Leo Maxse is still the same.” This is clear 
evidence that the National Review is perused in Bouverie Street, 
and such prominence was given to our May article that it cannot 
have escaped the attention of the gentlemen who carry out the 
policy of Messrs. Cadbury. If they do not speak, if they allow 
our charges to pass in silence, then those charges must be regarded 
as admitted, and men of all parties will refuse henceforth to 
attach any political importance to the Free Trade arguments and 
professions of the Daily News. 

The Nation has also followed the Daidy News in the attitude 
of affected indifference to our criticisms, though it has had the 
effrontery to publish in the last few weeks an article on Tariff 
Reform under the genial heading of “‘ Our Trade our Politics.” 
We would suggest to it that it is not a little dangerous to use such 
headings or to attempt to convey the idea that the advocates of 
Tariff Reform are actuated by base commercial motives. For 
there will be people among the public who will be so unkind as to 
allege that the Nation itself, being dominated to the extent of 
one-third of its Ordinary Shares by the Cocoa interest—a protected 
trade—is itself a trade organ, a “tied journal,” run to attack 
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competing drinks and to prevent other industries fron: obtaining 
the Protection which cocoa at present alone enjoys. Nor do we 
take this view of the Cocoa magnates’ policy without reason. 
They appear to have little faith in the virtues of cocoa as a 
beverage in fair competition with—let us say—lager beer, and to 
repudiate their own doctrines of social reform the moment ther 
doctrines are applied to a competing business. At the annua 
conference of the National Temperance Caterers’ Association, 
on June 6, Mr. Joel Cadbury of Birmingham, alluding to the 
proposal to open in Oxford Street, London, “a reformed public- 
house ” to which men could take their wives and children, declared 
that it would be an exceedingly dangerous experiment. “If 
the husband, brother, or lover were having beer,” he said, “the 
wife, sister, or sweetheart would desire to share that intoxicant 
with him. He hoped sincerely that the scheme would not be 
carried out. (Applause.)” Now, if Mr. Joel Cadbury were an 
unprejudiced and disinterested person, if he did not believe, quite 
honestly no doubt, that the sale of cocoa is an immense good in 
itself, and that the surest road to virtue is to drink cocoa night 
and day, he would have remembered the cafés of the Continent 
and the beer gardens of Germany, where drunkenness is unknown, 
and where in the words of a British deputation of working men : 
There is a distinct characteristic [of order, sobriety, and good behaviour] in 
these crowds which is absent in an English beer-house company of people, 
which we ascribe, first, to the light, wholesome beer ; secondly, to the presence 


of wives and families; and thirdly, to the training and discipline to which every 
German child and youth is subjected. 


So that the admission of women and children, far from promoting 
intemperance, in actual fact diminishes and restrains it. Mr. 
Joel Cadbury may, of course, regard the mere consumption of 
alcohol as an evil in itself and a sin. But in that case we have 
yet another question to put to him and his family. On the 
Parke system of ethics it is lawful to tolerate sin to secure “ social 
progress.” And if this applies to the publishing of betting news 
to disseminate Radicalism, it should also apply to the creation 
of reformed public-houses to promote temperance. “ Social 
reformers ”’ who are willing to finance the one and draw dividends 
from it, should be prepared at least to tolerate the other. 

Lastly, as it is the theory, constantly urged in the Daily News 
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and the “Cocoa Press” generally, that shareholders in public 
companies are responsible for the morality of those companies, 
we should like to draw the attention of a number of distinguished 
gentlemen, owning shares in the Star and Morning Leader Company 
to the comments of Sir Edward Fry on the conduct of their journal. 
Among th: list of shareholders in December last were the following : 


Preference Shares. 


Lord Swaythling . . ‘ ; 937 . Peer of the Realm 
Capt. C. W. Norton, M.P... ‘ 937  . Assistant-Postmaster in the 
Government. 
Sir C. E, Schwann , . ‘ . 6562 . Baronet, 
The Rt. Hon, James Stuart . . 33,000 . Privy Councillor. 
The Rt. Hon. 8. C. Buxton, M.P.. 2812 . Presidentof the Board of Trade. 
Sir J. T. Brunner . , ‘ . 4500 . Baronet and Privy Councillor. 
Lord Holden . P ‘ . . 7875 . Peer of the Realm. 
Mr, P. H. Illingworth, M.P. . . 3187 . Government Whip. 
Ordinary Shares, 

Mr, H. T. Cadbury : ‘ . 2001 . Director of the Daily News. 
Mr. B. F. Crosfield . . . 2000 . Secretary of the Daily News. 
Mr, A. S. Rowntree " ‘ : 2001 . Cocoa Manufacturer, York. 
Mr. J. B. Morrell . : ‘ - 2000 . Cocoa Manufacturer, York. 
The Joseph Rowntree Social Ser- 

vice Trust ; ; d . 9375 . Cocoa Works, York. 


We do not pretend to know whether these peers of the realm, 
baronets, privy councillors, Ministers and Members of Parliament 
hold the man-of-the-world or the pietist theory of betting. But 
it is difficult to suppose that they can have read without some 
qualms Sir Edward Fry’s strictures on their organ. It is hard 
to suppose that they can have accepted Mr. Parke’s light-hearted 
ethical system. Will they not bestir themselves to take away a 
grave reproach from Radical journalism by calling the offenders 
under their control to order ? 

As for the general public, it will henceforth assess at their 
real value the ridiculous fictions as to horseflesh, offal, and black 
bread, circulated by the “Cocoa Press,” fictions which were 
solemnly reproved by the Westminster Gazette—after the last 
General Election had concluded and the fictions had served 
their purpose. It will receive with derision attacks upon Tariff 
Reform proceeding from a Protected industry. When the 
licensed trade is held up to odium in the Cocoa Press and merciless 
taxation of it is advocated, the well-informed will remember that 
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the attractions of alcohol compete with those of cocoa, and will 
smile. The time has come for this country to be tricked no 
longer by the air of superior virtue affected by the “Cocoa 
Press.” Far from being above its competitors in its standard of 
ethics, it is admittedly below them, since as we have seen, holding 
betting to be wrong, its proprietors publish betting news; 
declaring protection to be immoral and poisonous, its owners profit 
by Protection; denouncing food taxes as cruel and unjust to the 
poor, they have never lifted a finger to secure the repeal of the 
“food tax” on cocoa. They cannot complain if henceforth the 
word Cocoa is indelibly associated with cant. They are responsible 
for that association. 
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BYRON IN ITALY 


OF all English poets Byron is the most cosmopolitan, the least 
insular, the least merely National, and Goethe, a supreme judge 
on such a point, has left on record his opinion that, after Byron’s 
wide and spacious survey, no poet can properly be regarded as 
belonging to the first rank who is not cosomopolitan in his 
interests and his works. It would therefore be strange indeed — 
if Italy, for every person of culture the most loved land after his 
own, should have been omitted from his affections and from the 
range of his Muse. Dying, not in Italy, but in Greece, he is 
associated by many rather with Missolonghi than with Venice 
or Pisa, rather with Patras and Lepanto than with Rome or 
Ravenna.. But though, in the dawn of his manhood and his 
powers, his themes were laid in the European East, and not in the 
land of Petrarch, Dante, Tasso, and Ariosto, he passed but a 
brief period in Greece as compared with his long sojourn in Italy ; 
and he plotted for the opportunity of fighting for the latter, just 
as he seized on the occasion to play the soldier’s part for the 
former. 

The experience of Byron in Italy was of the most varied kind, 
and was exceptionally prolonged ; and his description of it, both 
in poetry and prose, was all his own. But in thus associating 
himself with Italy, he was unconsciously following the tradition 
bequeathed by all the greater poets of his native land. In 1370, 
Chaucer, the earliest great poet of our island, was sent to Italy 
by Edward III., to treat with the Duchy of Genoa as to the grant 
of a port, in which the Genoese might establish themselves, in 
order to foster commerce with England. Arising out of this 
official mission, in which he was successful, is the interesting 
question, Did he meet Petrarch, either at Padua or Arqua ? 


BYRON IN ITALY 
In “The Assembly of Fowls” is the line 


” Through me men go into the blissful place, 
recalling 

Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 

Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 


In “The Monk’s Tale” is told the story of Ugolino, from the 
thirty-third canto of the Inferno, and also the phrases, “The 
Wise Poet of Florence,” and “ The Great Poet of Italy.” 


The which that I 
Learnéd at Padua of a worthy Clerk, 
As provéd by his wordés and his work. 
He is now dead and nailéd in his chest ; 
I pray to God to give his soul good rest. 
Francis Petrarch, the Laureate poete, 
Highté this clerk, whose rhetoric so sweet 
Illumined all Itaile of poetry. 


In May 1378, Chaucer was sent on another mission to Italy, 
to the Court of Bernardo Viscenti, Duke of Milan, probably to 
concert plans with him in case of war with France. 

The association of Spenser with Italy is much less direct. 
Whether the Visions of Petrarch, attributed to him by some, 
were really one of the offsprings of his Muse, is disputable; and 
all one can truthfully say of the Faerie Qucene is that it recalls 
the more romantic side of Italian poetry, and the courtly tone 
of Italian prose works such as I/ Perfetto Cortegiano. But if the 
poetic kinship of Spenser with Italy was only collateral, that of 
Milton was close and direct. In 1638, shortly after the death of 
his mother, and while in the impressionable age of his early 
manhood, he went abroad for some fifteen months. His meeting 
with Galileo at Florence clung fast to his memory, and is com- 
memorated in more than one passage of his works. At Naples, 
he met the aged Marchese Villa, the friend and biographer of 
Tasso. On returning to England, he became for a brief period 
the tutor of two of his nephews, as well as of other youths; and 
one of the languages he taught them was Italian, in which he 
himself was proficient. Who does not remember his musical 
allusion to the “‘ Tuscan Mariners,” the ‘‘ Tyrrhene Shore,” and 
 Circe’s Island,” in Comus ; and who can say how much Paradise 
Lost owed to the “ Divina Commedia ” ? 
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Was ‘Shakespeare ever in Italy ? Speaking geographically, 
he probably was not. But if Shakespeare did not go to Italy, 
Italy came to him. Not only did Venetian Ambassadors in his 
time play a conspicuous part in English court and national life, 
but Italian architects, sculptors, and decorators, happily came 
in great numbers to our shores, and have left their sign manual 
on many, if not on most, of our most splendid country houses 
built in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Among them some 
will remember the Florentine Torregiani, who had broken Michel- 
angelo’s nose in a brawl in Florence. Shakespeare, when he 
arrived in London, must have met many of these, and he repeatedly 
introduces colloquial Italian phrases, as though, to quote a passage 
of his own, “ he had been to a feast of languages and stolen the 
scraps.” And what of his dramas, the scene in which so many 
of them are laid, and the personages in them are Italian? To name 
them briefly suffices. The Merchant of Venice and Two Genile- 
men of Verona have their locality in their very titles. It runs 
counter to my own delightful experiences in Italy to asso- 
ciate Italian maids or matrons with shrewishness: but The 
Taming of the Shrew is carried out in Padua. All’s Well that 
Ends Well is laid partly in Florence, The Winter’s Tale partly in 
Sicily, Cymbeline partly in Rome, Much Ado About Nothing in 
Messina. Last, but far from least, Romeo and Juliet, the most 
emotional, and therefore the most tragic of love-stories; shifts 
from Verona to Mantua, from Mantua to Verona. Many English 
poets would say, in a literary sense, what Atneas says in the 
Aineid, “ Italiam petimus”’—“ We all wend towards Italy.” 

But now after, I trust, this not too prolonged introduction 
to “ Byron in Italy,” let us turn to his writings both in poetry 
and prose on that ever seductive land. Partly, no doubt, through 
his own perverse and mischievous habit of defiantly presenting 
the less admirable side of his character to his countrymen, the 
impression of too many people concerning him is that his 
life there was what may be termed only immoral and 
dissolute. That opinion was once expressed in the presence of 
Lord Beaconsfield, who, in his quietly ironical fashion went to 
his bookshelves, ran his finger along twelve substantial volumes 
of Byron’s poetry alone, and said, “I wonder if that was 80, 
when he found time, dying at thirty-six, to write all these poems.” 
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At the same time, it must be allowed that, at that period, Italy, 
and Venice especially, where he sojourned so long, presented 
abundant opportunities and temptations to one of his tempera- 
rent, of which he freely availed himself. After the Peace that 
sent Napoleon to St. Helena, and gave birth to what was called 
presumptuously and inaccurately the Holy Alliance, Italy sank 
back into the discouragement and sensuous lethargy such as she 
had experienced during much of the eighteenth century. In 
both periods, serious minds, of which there have never been 
a lack in Italy, occupied themselves with studies historical, 
archeological, scientific, and artistic. But it was not the virile 
and strenuous Italy such as now exists, and that has brought 
honour to the Italians during the last fifty years. It should 
be remembered, moreover, that Byron himself arrived in Italy 
under a sense of personal wrong, causing him, never very 
careful of his own reputation, to be more than usually reckless 
an defiant. A more shrewd observer o! men and things than 
Byron never crossed the Alps. As thorough a man of the world 
as he was an emotional and intellectual pot and an admirable 
writer 0! prose, he has left ample testimony of the character of 
the Italians, such as they then were, and partly as they still 
are. In his prose dedication of Childe Harold, on its completion, 
to Hobhouse, afterwards Lord Broughton, whose interesting 
Memoirs, edited by his daughter, Lady Dorchester, have recently 
been issued by Mr. Murray, occurs the following passage : 

lt is also a delicate, and no very grateful task to dissert upon the literature 
and manners of a nation so dissimilar; and requires an attention and impar- 
tiality which would induce us—though perhaps no inattentive observers, nor 
ignorant of the language or customs of the people amongst whom we have 
recently abode—to distrust, or at least defer our judgment, and more narrowly 
examine our information. The state of literary, as well as political party, 
appears to run, or to have run, so high, that tor a stranger to steer impartially 
between them is next to impossible. It may be enough, then, at least for my 
purpose, to quote from their own beautiful language—“ Mi pare che in un paese 
tutto poetico, che vante la lingua la pid nobile ed insieme la pit dolce, tutte 
tutte la vie diverse si possono tentare, e che sinche la patria di Alfieri e di 
Monti non ha perduto I’ antico valore, in tutte essa dovrebbe essere la prima.” 
Italy has great names still—Canova, Monti, Ugo Foscolo, Pindemonte, Visconti, 
Morelli, Cicognara, Albrizzi, Mezzophanti, Mai, Mustoxidi, Aglietti, and Vacca, 
that will secure to the present generation an honourable place in most of the 
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departments of Art, Science, and Belles Lettres ; and in some the very highest— 
Europe—the World—has but one Canova. 

It has been somewhere said by Alfieri, that “La pianta uomo nasce pid 
robusta in Italia che in qualunque altra terra—e che gli stessi atroci delitti che 
vi si commettono ne sono una prova.” Without subscribing to the latter part 
of his proposition, a dangerous doctrine, the truth of which may be disputed on 
better grounds, namely, that the Italians are in no respect more ferocious than 
their neighbours, that man must be wilfully blind, or ignorantly heedless, who 
is not struck with the extraordinary capacity of this people, or, if such a word 
be admissible, their capabilities, the facility of their acquisitions, the rapidity of 
their conceptions, the fire of their genius, their sense of beauty, and, amidst 
all the disadvantages of repeated revolutions, the desolation of battles, and 
the despair of ages, their still unquenched “longing after immortality ”—the 
immortality of independence, And when we ourselves, in riding round the walls 
of Rome, heard the simple lament of the labourers’ chorus, “ Roma! Roma! 
Roma! Roma non é pid come era prima,” it was difficult not to contrast this 
melancholy dirge with the bacchanal roar of the songs of exultation still yelled 
from the London taverns over the carnage of Mont St. Jean, and the betrayal 
ot Genoa, of Italy, of France, and of the world, by men whose conduct you 
yourself have exposed in a work worthy of the better days of our history. 
For me— 

Non movero mai corda 
Ove la turba di sue ciance assorda. 


In his first travels, when only in his twenty-fourth year, Byron 
did not land in Italy, and there is no reference to it in the first 
and second cantos of Childe Harold, the scenes of which are mainly 
Greece and Turkey: a circumstance I have always regarded as 
peculiarly fortunate, as he had not yet got his own full voice. 
But when he did get it, four years later, and published the third 
and fourth cantos, so immeasurably superior to the two preceding 
ones, he lingers in the third among the mountains, snow-peaks, 
avalanches, and waterfalls of Switzerland, almost to the last 
page, and foreshadows what was to be the theme of the fourth 
canto, the finest of all, only in one stanza. 


Italia! too, Italia! looking on thee, 
Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, 
Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won thee, 
To the last halo of the chiefs and sages 
Who glorify thy consecrated pages ; 
Thou wert the throne and grave of empires; still 
The fount at which the panting mind assuages 
Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her fill, 
. Flows from the eternal source of Rome’s imperial hill. 
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His first view of Italy was by the route of the Simplon, and 
the descent on Lago Maggiore. In a letter to Mr. Murray, to 
whom he was not likely to write save somewhat; prosaically, he 
found the Borromean Islands “fine but too artificial,” Milan 
“striking,” and “ the cathedral superb,” but the city itself “a 
little inferior’ to Seville. What seemed to interest him most 
was the amorous correspondence between Lucretia Borgia and 
Cardinal Bembo, in the Ambrosian Library, and a lock of Lucretia’s 
hair, “ the prettiest and fairest imaginable,” of which he begged, 
vainly I imagine, for a portion. The Italians he met in Milan, 
among whom was Monti, he thought “very intelligent and 
agreeable,” but “‘ the state of morals somewhat lax” ; a curious 
observation for Byron to make. The amphitheatre of Verona he 
declared to be superior to anything of the kind in Greece, but, 
oddly enough, his opinion on the Arts generally was faulty. At 
length, reaching Venice, he is more enchanted by it even than he 
had expected to be. “ Italian ethics,” he records, “are the most 
singular ever met with. The perversion, not only of action, but 
of reasoning, is singularin the women. It is not that they do not 
consider the thing in itself as wrong, but love, the sentiment of 
love, not merely an excuse for it, but an actual virtue, provided 
itis disinterested, and not a caprice, and is confined to one object. 
They have awful notions of constancy; for I have seen some 
ancient figures of eighty pointed out as amorosi of forty, fifty and 
sixty years’ standing.” He adds, in his sometimes cynical way, 
‘“T can’t say I have seen a husband and wife thus linked.” 

But to show again how many serious and studious hours he 
had even in Venice, I must allude to his repeated visits to the 
Convent of San Lazaro, where he worked hard at the Armenian 
tongue, and was greatly struck by what he described as “ the 
neatness, the comfort, the gentleness, the unaffected devotion, 
the accomplishments, and the virtues of the brethren of the Order, 
well fitted to strike the man of the world with the conviction 
that there is another, a better, even in this life.”” Then, in the 
same correspondence, he tells how a ballet-dancer went into 
convulsions because she was not applauded enough, and a doctor 
had to be sent for ! 

How completely Italy had monopolised his mind and furnished 
it with themes for poetry might be shown by dwelling on The 
Prophecy of Dante, The Lament of Tasso, the translation, not 
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very happy, and very difficult for any one, of the musically 
tragic episode narrated by Francesca da Rimini, the dramas of 
Marino Faliero, The Two Foscari, the translation of Pulci’s 
Morgante Maggiore, the lyrical drama of The Reformed Trans- 
formed, all of them furnished for him as subjects by Italy. 

But Byron’s obligation to Italy was far greater, at least 
according to Italian ethics, the ethics of the land where he was 
living, when he met Teresa Guiccioli, whom he really and faith- 
fully loved for the remainder of his days, and who had for him 
a fervent and enduring devotion. When a much to be regretted 
story, at once proved by myself, and shown since by others, to be 
untrue, appeared in an English magazine, not affecting La Guiccioli, 
but Byron and his half-sister, I received a letter from the Marquise 
de Boissy, as she had meantime become, begging me, when I next 
went to Italy, to pay her a visit there. I have several other 
letters from her. But when, not long after the one I have alluded 
to, I found myself in the neighbourhood of Florence, in the villa 
of my good friend Thomas Adolphus Trollope, the English his- 
torian of The Commonwealth of Florence, I spent an afternoon 
with Madame de Boissy. She was no longer young, but retained 
charming traces of youthful beauty. She had rather forgotten 
her own tongue through long residence in France, and preferred 
to speak the language of that country. She talked much of 
Byron, and her main anxiety seemed to be to impress on me how 
good Byron was and how kind his heart. 

But, before his meeting with Teresa Guiccioli, Byron had paid 
a visit to Rome, which he at once wrote of in prose as “ inde- 
scribable.” He little thought he should shortly describe it in the 
most majestic of all English narrative poems. I have quoted the 
one stanza about Italy in the almost equally fine third canto. 
But, in the fourth, he strikes the note of Italy at once, with 


I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs; 


by slow, resounding steps he descends the long stretch of Italy 
through Padua, Ferrara, Florence, Thrasimene, Clitumnus, and 
gradually reaches the seven-hilled City, and exclaims 


Oh Rome; my country! city of the soul! 


The orphans of the heart must turn to thee 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
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What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 


The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her wither’d hands, 
Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ; 
The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow 
Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 


Then, with a true instinct, as though to let the reader for 
a brief space descend from the almost oppressive altitude of stanza 
after stanza, he dwells for a few brief moments on— 


There is a stern round tower of other days, 

Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 

Such as an army’s baffled strength delays, 

Standing with half its battlements alone, 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 

The garland of eternity, where wave 

The green leaves over all by time o’erthrown ;— 

What was this tower of strength? within its cave 
What treasure lay so lock’d, so hid ?—A womawn’s grave. 


But who was she, the lady of the dead, 
Tomb’d in a palace? Was she chaste and fair ? 
Worthy a king’s—or more—a Roman’s bed ? 
What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear ? 
What daughter cf her beauties was the heir ? 
How lived—how loved—how died she? Was she not 
So honour’d—and conspicuously there, 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot, 
Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot 2 


But soon he resumes the loftier tone amid the congenial ruins of 
Rome— 


Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 

Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d 

On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strown 
In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescos steep’d 
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In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d, 
Deeming it midnight :—Temples, baths, or halls ? 
Pronounce who can, for all that Learning reap’d 
From her research hath been, that these are walls— 
Behold the Imperial Mount! ’tis thus the mighty falls. 


Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 
Thou nameless column with the buried base ! 
Where are the laurels of the Cesar’s brow ? 
Crown me with ivy from his dwelling-place. 
Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 
Titus or Trajan’s? No—’'tis that of Time: 
Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace 
Scoffing ; and apostolic statues climb 

To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime. 


Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes ? where the steep 
Tarpeian ? fittest goal of Treason’s race, 
The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap 
Cured all ambition, Did the conquerors heap 
Their spoils here? Yes; and in yon field below, 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep— 
The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes—burns with Cicero! 


Then follows an outburst of splendid egotism, almost identify- 


ing what he so mistakenly deemed the ruins of his own life with 
those of Rome, ending it with 


I see before me the gladiator die, 


a stanza my readers surely all know by heart. Saint Peter’s, 
the Gallery of the Vatican, “The Lord of the Unerring Bow,” 
‘“‘Laocoén’s Torture dignifying Pain,” ‘“‘ Nemi navelled in the 
wooded Hills,” lead by contrast to the address to the ocean, 
of which he had written, some years before, 

For I have loved thee, Ocean. From a boy 


I wantoned with thy breakers far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane, as I do here. 


With the address to the ocean, sonorous as the sound of the sea 
itself, the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold and the poem end; 
and, taken in conjunction with the Third Canto, they seem to me 
the most lofty yet withal the most varied of any narrative 
poem in our tongue. I am not unaware there are some, possibly 
many, who much prefer erotic lyricism and egotistical sentiment 
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to the noblest poetry on the rise, fall, and decline of the 
Roman Empire. But they must allow me to add that the fault 
is not Byron’s, but their own. They cannot rise to the height of 
his great argument. It does not surprise one in an age deluged 
with novels and newspapers. But can they deny that even 
what I have cited demonstrates the cosmopolitan spirit I quoted 
from Goethe at the opening of this paper? There is a spacious- 
ness, a breadth, a depth, a height, in Byron’s best poetry, that 
could not be surpassed, and has never since been equalled. 

It has pleased some persons to say that Byron is not suffi- 
ciently intellectual. Goethe thought otherwise, and explicitly 
attributed to him that quality. But Byron merged his intel- 
lect in his poetry, unlike some later writers, who have put 
their intellect into verse and asked us to accept it as poetry. 
Against that attempt, which runs counter to all the universally 
recognised great poetry of ancient and modern times, I can never 
cease to protest. 

Byron’s final devotion and death in Greece, showing him to be 
@ man of action as well as a poet, are not my theme here. 
The Italy of which he wrote so amply, fully, and so sublimely, 
was the Italy of ruin and discouragement, such as I myself knew 
it nearly half a century ago, and when it was not what it is de- 


scribed in Childe Harold. But a later writer of verse than Byron 
lived to exclaim : 


The Long-expected of the Nations stood 

A-tiptoe on the mountains; Morning sang 

For heart of joy, and o’er the crisp blue flood 

That laves soft shores, a jubilant pean rang. 

There was a stir sent through the old world’s blood, 
And long-hushed lyres sent dithyrambic clang. 
Hope was rethroned upon her ancient seat, 

And pining peoples came and kissed her feet, 


The dream of poets throbbing in their graves ; 

The creed by patriot martyrs, as they smiled, . 
Clutched like a cross, when custom’s ready slaves 
Around their flesh the flaming faggots piled : 
Dawn seen in durance dim of midnight caves 

By sightless eyes of souls waxed weird and wild ; 
All now had burgeoned, and from sea to sea, 

From shore to summit, Italy was free, 
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GREAT BRITAIN, CANADA, AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Ir is no exaggeration to state that within the next few months the 
whole fiscal, and simultaneously the whole political and social, 
future of the Empire may be decided. And that decision will be 
made at Washington. No less a significance can be attached to 
the forthcoming negotiations for a Reciprocity Treaty between 
Canada and the United States. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that all who have at heart the Imperial ideal should 
strain every nerve to prevent so fatal anevent. That this disaster 
will be averted for the reasons adduced below is the confident 
hope of the present writer; but the magnitude of the interests 
involved is, nevertheless, a sufficient justification for treating 
the situation with all seriousness. As Octavio is made to say in 
Schiller’s Death of Wallenstein, “‘Too much foresight is better 
than too little.” 

No better method, perhaps, of realising the present position 
can be adopted than to consider the circumstances which led up 
te the conclusion and abrogation of the Elgin-Marcy Treaty of 
Reciprocity which was in force between Canada and the U.S.A. 
from 1854 to 1866. By so doing we shall see what special influences 
were then at work, and also what circumstances that had weight 
then are to be found again in the present juncture. Now the 
Elgin-Marcy Treaty was pre-eminently the result of peculiar 
circumstances. Prior to 1846 a certain form of Zollverein was 
in existence in the British Empire, though it was of quite a different 
type from that which modern Imperialists seek to establish. In 
that year, however, Free Trade was adopted in Great Britain by 
the Peel Administration, and, despite numerous protests from 
the British North American Provinces, their grain and flour, 
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which had enjoyed a preference in the British market since 1828, 
were left to the untempered rivalry of American products. Two 
other circumstances served to make the year 1846 memorable. 
In the first place the Legislatures of British North America were 
granted their fiscal freedom by the Imperial Parliament, and in 
the second place, the duties under the U.S.A. tariff on farm 
produce such as the Canadian farmers exported were raised to 
a most formidable height. In addition to these three important 
events we must bear in mind that there was much unwillingness 
on the part of Canada (if we may, for convenience’ sake, use the 
term in a sense which it did not, strictly, acquire till Federation 
was accomplished) to let go the old commercial tie with the United 
Kingdom, and that the British Government were frequently 
blamed for not having in 1846 obtained for Canadian shipping 
any advantage in the carrying trade and for not having wrung from 
the U.S.A. the free admission into that country of Canadian 
products. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to understand that Canadians 
should have been impelled to turn away from a Mother Country 
which had apparently so little regard for the interests of her 
colonies, and in which the famous dictum of Turgot was universally 
accepted, and to look towards their immediate neighbour. It 
was argued by many that it was to the interest of Canada to be 
annexed to the United States, and Lord Elgin, writing in 1849 to 
Lord Grey, then Colonial Secretary, declared that : 


There has been a vast deal of talk about annexation, as is unfortunately 
always the case when there is anything to agitate the public mind. A great 
deal of this talk is, however, bravado, and a great deal the mere product of 
thoughtlessness. Undoubtedly it is in some quarters the utterance of very 
serious conviction ; and if England will not make the sacrifices which are abso- 
lutely necessary to put the colonists here in as good a position commercially as 
the citizens of the States—in order to which free navigation and reciprocal 
trade with the States are indispensable; if not only the organs of the League,* 
but those of the Government and of the Peel Party are always writing as if it 
were an admitted fact that Colonies, and more especially Canada, are a burden 


to be endured only because they cannot be got rid of, the end may be nearer 
than we wot of. 


Now, we must remember that Reciprocity, as understood by 


* i.e. the Corn Law League. 
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Canada, did not embrace the free exchange of manufactures, 
Canada at that date had practically no manufactures for export. 
To have established free exchange in manufactures would, 
therefore, have opened no market to Canadian manufacturers in 
the United States, while the free importation of American goods 
would not only have curtailed the revenues of the various provinces 
more than they could bear but would also have involved discrimi- 
nation against the United Kingdom. A Reciprocity Treaty 
confined to natural products, it may easily be understood, aroused 
but tepid enthusiasm in the United States which saw that under 
it a country containing barely three million people, mainly 
occupied in agriculture, lumbering, fishing and mining, was to be 
admitted to a free market in a country with more than ten times 
the population, of which a large number were engaged in trade 
and of which the purchasing power was much greater. For- 
tunately, however, for Canada, there were other considerations 
which eventually turned the scales. There is no need to go into 
these at length. They are concisely stated by Mr. Porritt in his 
most useful book, Siaty Years of Protection in Canada, 1846-1907, 
where he says: 


Among the influences which led to its adoption was the desire to avoid 
trouble over the fisheries; the advantages offered to the New England States 
in which there were manufacturing industries ; to the State of New York, with 
its interest in lake and St. Lawrence navigation; and to the grain-growing 
States of the middle West. Southern Senators who, in 1858, constituted the 
pivotal section of the Democratic Party which was then dominant at Washington, 
were by this time in favour of reciprocity, because they feared that unless trade 
conditions were improved in Canada the annexation movement of 1849 might 
become serious. If the British North American Provinces should come into 
the Union they feared that the balance of power at Washington between the 
Slave States and the Free States would be jeopardised. 


The United States did not take long to find out that they were, 
on the whole, getting distinctly the worst of the bargain. In the 
report on the history and statistics of the trade relations between 
the two countries, which he was appointed by the United States 
Government to write, Mr. Larned declared that “it was simply 
impossible that an arrangement of incomp'ete free trade, so non- 
reciprocal, so one-sided in its operation, and so provokingly the 
result, as was the treaty of 1854, of a sharply forced bargain on 
the fisheries question, could be allowed to continue beyond the 
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term for which it was contracted.” But, as several influences had 
gone to secure the adoption of the treaty, so various causes, other 
than its purely commercial result, procured its termination. One 
of the direct results of the events of 1846 had been the beginning 
of the movement in Canada towards what was subsequently 
known as the National Policy. By the year 1858 the Association 
for the Promotion of Canadian Industry was already manifesting 
its power. In the following year Galt still further raised the 
duties on many articles in his Province, while he also extended 
ad valorem duties to various articles which, under the 1858 tariff, 
were charged specific duties. In the course of the acrimonious 
correspondence which this tariff evoked with the Imperial Govern- 
ment Galt declared that “this mode of valuation is clearly in 
favour of the British manufacturer; and is adopted with the 
deliberate intention of encouraging the direct trade.” This 
statement was, of course, fastened upon in the United States and 
Galt’s action was stigmatised as a violation not only of the letter 
and spirit of the treaty, but of the amity and good faith in which 
it was conceived. Concurrently, moreover, the movement towards 
Protection was growing in the United States The Republican 
party had in 1860 secured the election of Lincoln and was already 
committed to the policy which has resulted in the McKinley, 
Dingley and Payne tariffs. Finally, the attitude of Great Britain 
and Canada during the Civil War made a deep impression upon 
the American nation, and has even been cited as being in itself 
the reason for the abrogation of the treaty. 

Concerning the various “ pilgrimages” which, for the next 
thirty years or so, were made to Washington under colour of 
negotiating a fresh agreement but little need be said. The only 
one which really had any prospect of success was that made in 1874 
under the McKenzie administration ; and even that, despite the in- 
clusion in the free list of a considerable number of manufactured 
articles, was not ratified by the United States Senate. From 1878 
to 1896 the Conservative party were uninterruptedly in power in 
Ottawa, and it was during these years that Sir John Macdonald 
was developing that ‘“ National Policy ” of Protection with which 
his name is so intimately associated. That there was any serious 
hope or intention of succeeding in the negotiations which Mac- 
donald undertook is hard to believe. The Liberals, it is true, 
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continued for many years to preach a Customs Union. Thus in 
an election address of 1891, Sir Wilfrid Laurier declared that 
“the reform which we propose is that of reciprocal and absolute 
commercial freedom between Canada and the United States,” 
But the General Election which ensued had a chastening effect 
upon the Liberal party and taught it that the country suspected 
that annexation was lurking in the background. The result was 
to be seen in the Liberal Convention of 1893, which did not aim at 
anything more than a fair and liberal Reciprocity Treaty, including 
a well-considered list of manufactured articles. A further reces- 
sion from the old standpoint was made in 1897 when, in inaugu- 
rating the British Preference, Mr. Fielding announced : 


If our American neighbours wish to conclude a treaty with us, we are quite 
ready to come to terms on a just and reasonable basis. If they are not so 
disposed, we shall regret it in one sense, but we shall proceed on our onward 
march, and we shall find other markets which will contribute towards the 
aggrandisement of Canada independently of the American people. 


In this year of the Dingley Tariff Mr. Fielding knew well enough 
that the United States were not so disposed, and the Joint High 
Commission of 1898-9 was probably no more hopeful of effecting a 
commercial agreement than its predecessors, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
repulsed from the White House with scant courtesy, declared that 
henceforth there would be no more pilgrimages to Washington, 
and Canada turned her face more resolutely than ever towards 
Great Britain in the hope of finding there her principal support 
and market. | 

If ever there was any meaning in the phrase, surely the 
‘psychological moment” had then arrived. The Canadian 
Preference was directly afterwards extended to its maximum of 
33} per cent., while the British manufacturer’s position was still 
further strengthened by the imposition in 1903 of the German 
surtax. The opportunity, in all its fulness, was lost irretrievably 
owing to the incapacity of the British people to see the length of 
their own noses. The Unionist party were to blame in the first 
instance, and at the Colonial Conference of 1902 the Canadian 
Ministers justly complained that the advantages of the Preference 
were not duly appreciated. A significant note of warning is 
contained in the memorandum of the Canadian Ministers in which 
they stated that 
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if they could be assured that the Imperial Government would accept the prin- 
ciple of preferential trade generally, and particularly grant to the food produce 
of Canada, in the United Kingdom, exemption from duties now levied, or 
hereinafter imposed, they, the Canadian Ministers, would be prepared to go 
further into the subject and endeavour to give to the British manufacturer 
some increased advantage over his foreign competitors in the markets of 
Canada. 


And the document went on to declare that 


if, after using every effort to bring about such a readjustment of the fiscal 
policy of the Empire, the Canadian Government should find that the principle 
of preferential trade is not acceptable to the Colonies generally or to the 
Mother Country, then Canada should be free to take such action as might be 
deemed necessary in the presence of such conditions. 


The official reply to this hint was the removal by Mr. Ritchie 
in the following year of the registration duty upon foreign corn. 
Despite the magnificent efforts of Mr. Chamberlain to save the 
situation matters have, officially, grown steadily worse. The 
“landslide ” of 1906 in this country was reflected in the quickly 
succeeding revision of the Canadian tariff and in the establishment 
of an “intermediate” or bargaining tariff, of which France has 
already taken advantage in a formal Treaty, while provisional 
agreements have been concluded with Italy, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. The General Election of this year has been 
promptly followed by the removal of the German surtax, and, 
as a result of the negotiations of last March over the Payne 
Tariff, by the announcement that Canada is prepared once more 
to consider a Reciprocity Treaty with the U.S.A. 

It should now be possible to estimate from what has already 
been said the probable outcome of these negotiations. So far as 
the United States are concerned their standpoint, we may be sure, 
will not vary materially from that which they have adopted for the 
last half-century. Itis not, indeed, to be expected that the United 
States will repeat the demand, once made by Mr. Blaine, that 
Canada must, as an essential condition of Reciprocity, impose 
discriminatory duties against British and foreign goods, and 
adopt the United States tariff as her own. But there is un- 
doubtedly a feeling in Washington that the logical basis of 
Reciprocity is a reduction of the Canadian duties on United States 
manufactures and of United States duties on Canadian natural 
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and agricultural products. The whole history of the various 
negotiations which have gone on since the abrogation of the 
Elgin-Marcy Treaty goes to show that if Canada wishes for Reci- 
procity she must be prepared to make considerable concessions 
to American manufacturers. Moreover, in certain other respects 
the United States are at the moment in a strong position, owing 
to the fact that various vexatious outstanding questions have 
been satisfactorily settled or shelved. Thus, for instance, the 
question as to the use of canals and waterways, over which there 
has recently been considerable controversy, was disposed of in 
the agreement of March last. And again the fisheries question, 
which was so solid a makeweight in 1854, is now so no longer, 
inasmuch as Newfoundland has declined to come into the Domi- 
nion. The United States are, therefore, free to concentrate their 
energies upon the one object of opening the Canadian door to 
their manufactures. 

The Canadian position is rather more complex. Had the 
Liberals not shown themselves since 1896 to be such good Pro- 
tectionists they might have acted with more freedom. As it is 
they are inevitably precluded—even if they have the wish, which 
is not the case—from making any such far-reaching Reciprocity 
Treaty as was once their ideal. The strongly organised Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association has shown its power over the Liberal 
Party before now, and it is noteworthy that an agitation has 
already commenced to prevent undue concessions being made to 
Washington. This may, or may not, be an advantage from the 
British standpoint. Should the Association exert such influence 
as to prevent any treaty being made a respite will be gained, and 
the United Kingdom will have a last chance of establishing a 
wide measure of preference with Canada. If, on the other hand, 
a treaty is made, it is fairly obvious that the concessions made in 
manufactures will be so arranged as to affect not so much the 
goods manufactured in Canada as those which are at present 
imported. Another difficulty which the Canadian Government 
would have to consider is that raised by Mr. Borden, who, in the 
debate on the Payne Tariff agreement, argued that the United 
States would have plausible grounds for contending that they 
had looked at the Canadian Tariff as a whole in accepting the 
Canadian concessions and that no item in the Canadian Tariff 
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could be altered in future without their consent. To this the 
Ministerial reply was that Canada’s fiscal autonomy remained 
unaffected by the agreement. It has, too, been officially declared 
that the United States recognise the right of Canada to discriminate 
in favour of another colony or of the Motherland ; and, therefore, 
it may be noted in connection with the West Indies Commission. 
Canada and Jamaica, for example, may, if it suits their con- 
venience, enter into a preferential agreement without fear of 
disturbing the friendly relations of either with the United States. 
In spite of this assurance one cannot but help remembering the 
bitterness engendered by Galt’s action in 1859, and it is hardly 
too much to suppose that, if any Reciprocity Treaty is concluded, 
the contingency of Canada entering into such closer relations 
will not be overlooked. The Canadian Penelope will not be 
allowed to destroy by night the fiscal web which she has woven 
by day. 

How great are the interests involved is most admirably brought 
out in the Memorandum recently issued by the Tariff Commission. 
One would like to quote the whole document in eztenso. Among 
the many significant statements there made is the fact that during 
the last twenty-five years Canada has tended to rely in an increasing 
degree upon the United Kingdom for the disposal of her products 
and upon the United States for the supply of those manufactures 
and materials which she cannot provide herself, and which might 
to a very large extent be supplied from the United Kingdom ; 
and that largely owing to United States and German competition 
British manufactured exports to Canada declined rapidly until 
about 1897, when the Preference was started, whereas since 1897 


this decline has been converted into a substantial and continuous 
increase. 


An analysis [runs the Memorandum] of the fifteen groups of leading manu- 
factures shows that in thirteen qut of the fifteen, where Preference is fully 
operative, British trade, which before Preference was declining, has since Pre- 
ference shown a continuous increase greater than that of the United States. 
The United Kingdom excess over the United States in the Canadian market 
which was £38,500,000 in 1885, fell to £1,750,000 in 1895, and became 
£5,250,000 in 1907. In regard to the remaining two groups, iron and steel 
and machinery, United States trade has increased more rapidly than British 
trade; but some of these goods are on the Canadian Free List, while others 
have low duties upon which the Preference is necessarily small, Moreover, the 
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advantages of contiguity and similar standards and other industrial conditions 
operate most effectively upon these goods in favour of the United States 


Thus in the thirteen groups referred to above we find the 
following figures : 


UNITED KINGDOM. UNITED STATES, 
1885 . . . £4,116000 . . . £640,000 
18995 . .  . 38,217,000 . . . 1,506,000 
1907. . 4. 9,005,000 . . . 8,712,000 


whilejthe total increase in British exports into Canada rose from 
£6,046,000 in 1897 to £14,529,000 in 1909, or some 130 per cent. 

Nor is it only the immediate commercial importance of the 
issues at stake that has to be considered. There can be no doubt 
that the moral effect of a liberal Reciprocity Treaty between 
Canada and the United States would be enormous, and that the 
mere fact that the Dominion which inaugurated the preference 
in 1897 should make so serious a departure from it would in- 
evitably deal a heavy blow at the Imperial ideal. 

As was intimated at the opening of this article the writer 
clings confidently to the hope that for the moment, at any rate, 
this blow will be averted. The preliminary obstacles on both 
sides are neither few nor easy to surmount. Unlike the Canadian 
Ministers who could grant the intermediate tariff rates by an 
Order in Council and need only apply to Parliament in the event 
of that tariff proving an insufficient basis for negotiation, the 
United States Ministers would be compelled to apply to Congress 
for any lowering of the tariff, and this the present Congress is 
not likely to grant. It is, however, not without significance that 
during the last Presidential campaign the Republican candidate 
found it necessary, for the first time, to promise a reduction in 
the tariff in order to counteract the support which his adversary 
was gaining by his advocacy of this policy, and recent events have 
shown that the possibility of the new Congress being more 
Democratic is far from remote. 

So far as Canada is concerned the great obstacle must be the 
plain, indisputable fact that she is not yet strong enough in- 
dustrially to withstand anything like the full measure of United 
States competition. The Canadian markets would be promptly 
swamped by the highly specialised manufactures of her neighbour, 
and the Canadian manufacturer, as has been shrewdly said, 
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would not venture to remodel his factory and specialise his output 
while the continuance of the enlarged market depended upon the 
goodwill of Washington. “In other words,” as the Canadian 
Gazette declares, “‘ the permanency of the enlarged market could 
not be counted on short of a political union of the two peoples,” 
a contingency which, one hopes, need no longer be taken into 
account. 

To sum up, then, it would appear that, at the moment, neither 
Canada nor the United States is in a position to conclude any 
far-reaching Reciprocity Treaty. If any such Treaty is made 
it will be because the Americans fully realise the enormous 
potentialities of Canada and are prepared to make smaller demands 
with the purpose of securing the future. The outlook, from the 
Imperial point of view, is of the utmost gravity and yet the 
British people decline to say the word which will banish for ever 
all such anxieties and establish the future of the Empire. 


CoMPATRIOT. 


A RED-FACED NIXON 


Wuat is a red-faced Nixon ? asked Mr. Calverley in his famous 
examination paper on Pickwick. The late Sir Walter Besant, 
who we have always understood took honours in Pickwick (a 
classical, if not the classical tripos), had no doubt a satisfactory 
explanation at his fingers’ ends, but thousands of less erudite 
readers must have shared the elder Mr. Weller’s curiosity 
and felt disappointed for once with Sam, when he made the 
somewhat meagre response: “Never mind who he was— 
he warn’t a coachman: that’s enough for you.” His father, 
however, took a broader view of things—this was not enough 
for him. 


“ T know’d an ostler of that name,” said Mr. Weller, musingly. 

“Tt warn’t him,” said Sam ; “this here gentleman was a prophet.” 

*‘ Wot’s a prophet,” inquired Mr. Weller, looking sternly on his son. 

‘Wy a man who tells what’s a’goin’ to happen,” replied Sam. 

**T wish I had know’d him, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. ‘‘ Perhaps he might 
ha’ throwed a small light on that ere liver complaint as we was a-speaking on 
just now.” 


A reference, of course, to the Shepherd’s state of health, 
aggravated by an injudicious treatment of pineapple 
rum. 

** Hows’ever, if he’s dead and ain’t left the business to nobody, 
there is an end on it.” 

Every one, or every reader of Pickwick, which should be the 
same thing, will remember how Mr. Weller senior, with some 
half-dozen of his professional brethren, attended the insolvent 
court in the interests of an unfortunate gentleman named George, 
who had “ contracted a speculative but imprudent passion for 
horsing long stages.” Also the accidental meeting between Sam 
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and old Weller, which commenced by Sam unconsciously bonneting 
his father, who was engaged in fighting his way into the court. 
‘“‘ A preparatory ceremony which has been calculated to occupy 
in ordinary cases from 25 minutes to 30,” and ended in the 
incarceration of Sam in the Fleet, at the suit of his father, with 
the assistance of Mr. Solomon Pell. At that interview Old Weller 
indulged in certain comments on Mr. Pickwick’s position which 
called from Sam the remarkable statement, which led to the 
above discussion. 

“Well now,” said Sam, “you’ve been a prophesyin’ away 
wery fine, like a red-faced Nixon as the sixpenny books gives 
picters on.” 

From internal evidence these facts appear established—that 
Nixon was masculine in gender and a prophet by profession— 
that he had a fresh colour, and was a person of such importance 
that “the sixpenny books” gave pictures of him. From old 
Weller’s remarks it may be inferred that at that time he was dead. 
Ingenious commentators have suggested the allusion was to 
Robert Nixon the Cheshire prophet. Granted Robert Nixon, 
the rest is simple. To a commentator who knows his business 
it is easy to suggest the prophecies were published (probably at 
the prophet’s own expense) at a popular price: and what more 
likely than that they should have been embellished with a coloured 
representation of the prophet calculated to catch the eye, after 
the method of the railway novels of to-day. If this theory be 
accepted the “sixpenny books” were a kind of Old Moore’s 
Almanac, as highly coloured as the predictions for purposes of 
sale. The only defect of this explanation was its ingenuity. It 
seemed too good to be true. 

For years we maintained an unworthy scepticism, and then a 
gleam of sunshine—a secondhand bookstall—an unassuming 
volume—and the clouds were dispelled. There was nothing 
suggestive in the slender volume picked up with the languid 
interest of a bookstall lounger, which never takes the proprietor 
in, as he watches out of the corner of his eye. They are only 
looking for the place where they left off yesterday. He knows 
only too well they don’t intend buying. The poor man is merely 
concerned to see they carry away nothing more substantial than 
information. 
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On the title-page we read : 


Nixon’s prophecies 
the 
Original predictions 
of 
Robert Nixon 
commonly called 
The Cheshire Prophet : 
Published from an authentic manuscript, found among the papers of 
A Cheshire Gentleman, lately deceased ; 
together with 
Nixon’s Cheshire Prophecy at large, 
From Lady Cowper's Copy, 
in the reign of Queen Anne 
with 
Historical and Political Remarks 
and many instances 
wherein it has been fulfilled 
also 
Some Particulars of his Life. 


It was enough, the book was ours. On the opposite page was the 
red-faced Nixon himself. Not so very red-faced after all; de- 
picted as leaning out of an upper window, and addressing an elderly 
person of uncertain sex in a pink dressing-gown. The prophet is 
clothed apparently in his robe de nuit, set off by a red night-cap. 
In his right hand is a flat candlestick, and he is addressing the 
intruder (who has no boots on), whether in a spirit of prophecy 
or remonstrance does not appear. In a pleasing contrast to the 
fervour of the prophet, who is shaking his left hand in a minatory 
manner, is represented the caution of the law in the person of an 
elderly watchman, who from behind his box is taking a professional 
interest in the absence of the boots by the light of a lantern. 

The authorities do not mention a Mrs. Nixon, or it might be 
the wife of the prophet who has forgotten her latchkey. On the 
other hand it may be a devout inquirer who has selected midnight 
as the most obvious time for consulting the oracle. There is no 
elucidation of this picture, which is mysterious as one of Nixon’s 
own utterances. It may be in the nature of an allegory. A letter 
included in the volume throws some light on the question of the 
wife. One hardly gathers that the sage was a marrying man. 

The letter is dated Nantwich, March 24, 1714, and is signed 
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W. E. Itis addressed to one John Oldmixon: W. E., it appears, 
has met a man who actually remembers the prophet in the flesh 
and that was “ Old Woodman of Copnal,” who, with a deplorable 
lack of charity says, “‘ Nixon was a short, squab fellow: had a great 
head and goggle eyes: that he used to drivel as he spoke which 
was very rarely and was extremely surly.” Old Woodman has 
quite the modern touch. “ He particularly had a spite against 
children and would run after them to beat them, when they 
came in his way, especially if they made sport with him as he said 
they used to do, and himself among the rest when he was a lad,” 
which perhaps may account for the somewhat unfriendly estimate 
“Old Woodman of Copnal ” formed of poor Nixon. 

Even allowing for the personal bias our prophet does not 
appear to have been a very amiable character. He commenced 
life as a plough-boy to farmer Crowton of Swanlow, and was so 
stubborn “‘ they could make him do nothing without beating.” 
“Like people one has met (without the excuse of divination), they 
seldom could get anything out of him but yes or no,” which would 
appear of the less importance as “if he spoke much more it was 
unintelligible.” On one point at any rate Old Woodman cannot 
withhold a grudging admiration. ‘“‘ He had a very good stomach,” 
this stern critic is fain to confess in face of a popular report, “ that 
he could eat up a shoulder of mutton at a meal if they would 
let him and a good luncheon of bread and cheese after it.” From 
which we cannot help feeling that Nixon, as he had no conversation, 
must have been rather an unprofitable guest. His reputation 
seems to have been acquired somewhat easily. Nixon was out 
with farmer Crowton in a field “ near the River Weaver in Swanlow 
parish.” The worthy farmer was ploughing and Nixon following, 
when we read: “‘ The boy stopt on a sudden dropt his bottle and 
budget, which he carried to the field with him, and stood motionless 
with his eyes fixed towards heaven—neither words nor blows 
could get him out of his trance for the space of an hour. His 
master and the men that were at work, stood by him all the 
while taking him to be in a fit; but wondered still that he stood 
upright and did not fall down.” From that moment he was a 
made man. “ People had a strange reverence for his stupidity 
even,” and somewhat good-naturedly “took his silence to be like 
that of an oracle as portentous as if he prophesied.” 
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There must have been a great opening for prophets in Cheshire 
just then. Shortly afterwards the seer, who up to this time had 
had the proverbial lack of honour of the profession in his own 
country, attracted the notice of a Mr. Cholmondeley, a local 
magnate. “‘ Mr. Cholmondeley hearing what a prophet farmer 
Crowton had, sent for him and kept him at his place.” The 
farmer was the more reconciled to his loss as he had already 
begun to realise a prophet has his disadvantages. 

Nixon appears to have been like a barometer on a holiday. 
He developed a melancholy vein and beating did him no good. 
On one occasion there was a difference of opinion between the 
prophet and a ploughman as to the prophet’s treatment of an ox. 
The ploughman threatened to lay impious hands on the prophet, 
to which the prophet retorted, ““ My master’s beast will not be 
his in three days.” A life estate fell in within that time, and 
the Lord of the Manor took the selfsame ox for a heriot. One 
wonders if Nixon gave him a hint; at any rate farmer Crowton 
had had enough of prophecy. With the best intentions no doubt, 
but a little presumptuously, his new master endeavoured to 
improve the prophet’s mind. “He told his steward to teach 
the prophet to read.” 

We are not sorry to learn Nixon showed his independence of 
the alphabet as “his stupidity increased the more the steward 
endeavoured to improve him.” To him prophecying was not 
merely as easy but actually easier than ABC. He does not seem 
to have resented this ill-advised attempt “‘ as he was very grateful 
to his master Cholmondeley.” If he could not read Nixon was 
not such a fool as he looked. It was an anxious moment in the 
annals of the Cholmondeley family. 

Mr. Cholmondeley had married the daughter of Sir Walter 
St. John, “ A lady not esteemed very young.” Cheshire would 
appear to be rather a gossiping county. It was feared the old 
family might become extinct. Nixon rose to the situation like a 
man. With considerable acumen he saw his chance and threw off 
the following. ‘“‘ When an eagle shall sit on the top of Vale 
Royal House (the family mansion) then shall an heir be. born.” 
The prophet must have felt a little nervous, but the double event 
came off. An eagle did sit on the housetop, an heir was born, 
and Nixon’s position in the Cholmondeley family was assured. 
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Encouraged by this success he seems to have extended the scope 
of his predictions. ‘A boy shall be born with three thumbs on 
one hand, who shall hold three kings’ horses while England is 
three times won and lost in a day.” A boy was born in the 
neighbouring parish of Bedworth with three thumbs, but declined 
to assist the prophet any further, and the arithmetical problem 
was never solved. 

After this succes d’estime he became a little more indefinite 
in method. ‘‘ When a raven shall build in a stone lion’s mouth, 
on a church top beside the grey forest, then shall a king of 
England be driven from his crown and return no more.” Mr. 
John Oldmixon tells us a raven did build in a stone lion’s mouth 
in the steeple of a church near the forest of Delamere and, as 
James II. “‘ not long afterwards ”’ abdicated, it would be captious 
to deny the connection between the two. We fear Nixon was 
trading on his reputation when he perpetrated this : 


In a forest stand Oaks three 
Beside a headless cross. 
A well of blood shall run and ree 
Its cover shall be brass . 
Which shall ne’er appear, till horses’ feet have trod it bare, 
Who wins it will declare, 
The eagle shall so fight that day 
That ne’er a friend from him away. 
A hound without delay shall run the chase far and near 
The dark dragon shall die in fight. 


Even Oldmixon can make nothing of this. 
There has been plenty of fighting since Nixon’s time, no doubt, 
but this surely exaggerates matters. 


Slaughter shall rage to such a degree 
And infants left by those that are slain 

That damsels shall with fear and glee 
Cry, “‘ Mother, Mother, here’s a man!” 


As Oldmixon shrewdly observes, ‘“‘ Your prophets are generally 
for rawhead and Bloody bones.” The first Napoleon is clearly 
indicated here : 


The weary eagle shall to an island in the sea return, 
Where leaves and herbs grown fresh and green, 
VOL. LV 
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Though we do not remember any incident of this nature at 
Elba or St. Helena : 


There he shall meet a lady fair, 
Who shall say, “ Go help thy friend in battle slain.” 


There seems no reason why “ a great scarcity of bread corn ” 
should not refer to the condition of England before the abolition 
of the corn laws. 


The bear, that hath long been tied to a stake, shall shake his chains, 
That every man shall hear, and shall cause much debate, 


can only mean the Crimean War. 

Nixon was no believer in the future of land and scored a great 
success in foretelling the present state of agricultural depression. 
It is to be hoped for their own sakes the Cholmondeleys were 
warned in time, sold their estates, and invested the money in 


rubber. 
One may have a house for lifting the latch of the door. 


Landlords shall stand 
With hat in hand 
To desire tenants to hold their land. 


And again : 


Forty pounds in hand 
Shall be better than forty pounds a year in land. 


‘A’ great tax shall be granted, but never gathered,” is a clear 
reference to the Budget. An autumn session is clearly indicated 
here: ‘‘ There will be a winter council, a careful Christmas,” 
the addition “‘and a bloody Lent,” may merely point to the 
natural objection of one who “had a very good stomach” to 
that ascetic season. 


The fame of Nixon’s prophecies at last reached the ears of 
no less a person than James I., and orders were given for him to 
be brought to court. Poor Nixon was by no means elated at his 
good fortune. Of course, being a prophet, it was no surprise to 
him. ‘“ At the time the king gave his orders he was in the town 
of Over, about which he ran like a madman, declaring the king 
had sent for him and that he must go to court and there be 
starved to death.” This amused in no small degree the inhabitants 
of Over. ‘To think,” as they rather unkindly put it, “ that his 
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Majesty, so noted for his wisdom, should send for a dirty drivelling 
clown to court, and that being sent for he should fear to be starved 
there.” Nixon may have heard that the British Solomon had the 
frugality of hisrace. The laugh was decidedly on his side when the 
king’s messenger arrived and we are not sorry to hear the superior 
people of Over “‘ were confounded on finding the most ridiculous 
of all he had ever foretold (in their opinion) become a truth.” 
King James, with all the caution of a Scotchman, determined 
to put his prophet to the proof; accordingly he hid a valuable 
diamond ring in the palace, and after pretending to look for it, 
sent for Nixon and told him of his loss—adding, by way of en- 
couragement, “‘ that if he would not help him to find it he [which 
we fear must mean Nixon] had no hopes left.” This must have 
been a nasty crisis in Nixon’s career. If he failed there was nv 
hope for him on the word of a Stuart, upon which for once he 
may have been justified in relying. While even in the event of 
success he must have felt there was always a chance of the Royal 
Witch-finder “‘ adopting a certain course” as judges say, and 
burning him for a magician. Nixon, however, was too old a bird 
to be caught with such chaff as this and distinctly scored with 
the rejoinder, “‘ He who hideth can find.” This so impressed 
James that he ordered everything that Nixon said after this 
should be put in writing. 
Even the pleasure of seeing himself in print, or its equivalent, 
did not satisfy Nixon. Perhaps the fact that he could not read, 
in spite of Mr. Cholmondeley’s steward, lessened his pride in the 
circumstance of publication. He was always haunted by the 
idea of starvation. In vain did James, apparently nettled at 
this reflection on his ménage, appoint an officer especially to see 
to his wants. Liberty was given to him to range through the 
whole palace, and “‘ the kitchen was to be his more constant dwel- 
ling.” With this privilege Nixon should have felt secure, yet one 
day when the King was going to his hunting seat Nixon “ ran 
to him crying, begging in the most moving terms that he might 
not be left, for that if he was, his Majesty would never see him 
again alive: that he should be starved: that now was the time, 
and if he was left he must die.” James, however, would not take 
Nixon with him: probably feeling there was no precedent for a 
prophet in a hunting-box, and Nixon’s disposition was a little 
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uncertain, as we have seen: he might have taken to forecasting 
“Frost locally.” Still James did everything he could and 
‘commended him strongly to the officer’s care,” but alas poor 
Nixon fell a victim to his own prescience. 

The servants of the Royal household in the absence of their 
master with deplorable irreverence made fun of the oracle and 
annoyed him so much, that the officer, to whom he had been 
entrusted, locked him up in a closet and suffered no one but 
himself to attend on him. Unfortunately for Nixon a message 
of great importance came from the king to this very officer, and 
he, in his readiness to obey the Royal command, forgot to set 
poor Nixon at liberty and though “ he was but three days absent, 
when he recollected his prisoner, he found him at his return dead, 
as he had foretold, of hunger.” 

Why the other servants did not let him out does not appear. 
Perhaps as he had been entrusted to the errant officer it was 
“not their place.” Perhaps the conscientious prophet felt his 
reputation was at stake and refused to budge. His biographer 
rather confirms the latter view, “ Thus evidenced by what has 
passed, stands his prophecy in every mouth in Cheshire,” he 


writes with somewhat vague ideas as to the nature of evidence. 
Whether Sam Weller had any Cheshire blood in him we do not 
know. He may possibly have had Cheshire belongings on his 
mother’s side. If so, this would explain his unusual reticence on 
the subject of “‘the red-faced Nixon.” We learn 


a greater affront cannot be given than to ask a copy (of the prophecies) from 
the families said to be possessed of it. Every means, it is well known, has 
been used to smother the truth, perplex the curious, and even to abolish the very 
remembrance that such a one ever existed, but for what reason cannot appear, 
except that it is “‘ foretold the Heir of O is to meet with some ignominious 
death at his own gate, with other family events, which, though no person or 
time being distinguished, may perhaps occasion this secrecy.” 


‘We can only throw ourselves on the mercy of the Cheshire 
families and hope that they and even the anonymous “ heir of 0” 
may forgive this attempt to rescue “ the red-faced Nixon” from 
oblivion. 

H. C. Brron. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE LOCUST 


Srvce the days when, in early childhood, we first heard the story 
of the plague of locusts in Egypt, and were told how St. John 
the Baptist subsisted in the wilderness on a mixed diet of locusts 
and wild honey, the subject has been one to stir the imagination. 
But beyond a comprehension of the enormous herbivorous 
capacities of the locust, and a mental picture of an insect-cloud 
obscuring the noonday sun, with most of us but a vague notion 
prevails of the appearance, life and habits of this interesting 
creature. Having had exceptional opportunities of observing 
the locust and his ways during residence in the Argentine Republic, 
the writer ventures now to set down some of the results of his 
observations. 

It is possible that some readers may cavil at the above refer- 
ence to John the Baptist in this connection, and make the ob- 
jection that the food mentioned in Holy Writ was not the insect- 
locust, but the locust-bean or tamarind—a theory that is not 
infrequently put forward. It would hardly seem, however, that 
this theory can be sustained, for the evidence of classical scholars 
demonstrates that the word used in the original version and trans- 
lated as “locust” does not also mean “tamarind”; and in 
support of this contention it may be added that the insect-locust 
is a favourite food at the present day with the Indians of South 
America, who regard it as an especial delicacy when fried in fat, 
and are not averse from consuming it when raw and even alive. 
Is it not possible that the tamarind suggestion originated with 
would-be apologists for the Baptist, who did not like the idea of 
his having eaten what they regarded as repulsive food? But 
on the same grounds apologists would surely be equally required 


for lovers of such articles of diet as snails, frogs’ legs, periwinkles 
and—oysters ! 
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Until about twenty years ago the neighbourhood of Buenos 
Aires was not regarded as the regular habitat of the locust; but 
in the exceptionally hot summer of 1890 a swarm paid a visit to 
the district, and finding it, apparently, a desirable breeding- 
ground, they deposited their eggs and have returned there every | 
summer subsequently for the same purpose. For, like many 
birds and other creatures, they will travel vast distances in order 
to reproduce their kind in the same locality that gave them birth. 

Individually, the locust is a beautiful insect. When full- 
grown, his body is from three to four inches long and as thick as 
one’s little finger. His belly is of a delicate greenish yellow in 
colour, gradually merging on the back into a deep red, resembling 
that of a boiled lobster, from which fact it derives its Argentine 
name of langosta, meaning equally locust, prawn, cray-fish and 
lobster. His head, of the same ruddy hue, is elegantly shaped, 
adorned with bright, black eyes, and is armed with two feelers 
which he seems to use to discriminate in his food: for the locust 
is epicure enough to devour always first the most tender, juicy 
provender. His jaws are fitted, as may be supposed, with 
powerful incisors, and, when a swarm is at work, their continual 
click-click is audible at a considerable distance. His legs—four 
shorter ones in front, and two longer ones, adapted for springing, 
behind—are furnished with tentacles, which enable him to cling 
with extraordinary tenacity to whatever he may have settled upon. 

But his supreme beauty lies in his sheeny wings, two placed on 
each side of his ruddy body. Iridescent, they gleam and glimmer 
in the sun with dazzling effect when he flies; and when climbing 
upon trees or crawling in the grass, they sheathe his body in a 
veined transparency of silver, without impeding his movements, 
and, by reflecting the colour of surrounding objects, afford him 
protection from his many foes. 

Such, then, are the new arrivals. The period of their advent 
is about December, the commencement of the Argentine summer. 
In uncountable swarms they have flown over great distances 
from the hotter and more arid North-West, arresting their flight 
ever and anon in propitious spots to feast and renew their strength, 
but always resuming their fatal progress to their destined 
objective. Having reached the Promised Land of plenty, they 
settle in the guintas (gardens of country houses) or sweet alfalfares 
(fields of a kind of clover grass), and their work of devastation 
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begins. For a time they greedily devour everything green, 
beginning, as already hinted, with the tenderest and most delicate 
shoots. For a few days this continues, and the aspect of a 
luxuriant garden undergoes a woeful change. But suddenly 
they cease eating, and the breeding time commences, What 
numbers are likely to result from a single swarm of small dimen- 
sions may be judged from the fact that each female is estimated 
to lay about 10,000 eggs. These, clinging together and forming 
a kind of brown cocoon, are deposited in the ground, which they 
resemble in colour, and they are therefore not easily discerned. 
Then for a short time the creatures recommence eating to restore 
their wasted energies, and finally one morning early the whole 
multitude takes wing and disappears as if by magic. They return 
to the haunts of their maturity in Entre Rios or the Province of 
Cérdoba, carrying desolation with them along their route; but, 
alas! the legacy they leave behind is likely to prove a plague more 
disastrous than they have shown themselves to be. 

Meantime the wise gardener has not been idle. He has 
endeavoured to preserve as much as possible of the fruit and 
vegetables from their ravages by pressing into the service his 
chicuelos (youngsters), together with his womenfolk, of whom he 
has frequently a generous supply—his wife, his mother, his 
ancient grandmother, his wife’s sister, and so on. Each is 
furnished with a tin can and a stick, and standing between the 
rows of green peas, beans and tomatoes—or whatever the gar- 
dener regards as most precious—they keep the plants constantly 
agitated with the help of the stick, and by intermittently beating 
on the can, set up a terrible din with the object of frightening 
the locusts and preventing them from settling just there. But 
as they necessarily desist at night and at meal-times, it is doubtful 
if much benefit results from their efforts. 

The men are engaged in like manner till the breeding-time 
begins, when their locust-raid takes a more practical form. 
The insects are then too somnolent to attempt escape, and a 
wholesale slaughter is entered upon. In the open spaces, whither 
they have resorted to lay their eggs, a heavy horse-drawn roller 
crushes, Juggernaut-like, all that lie in the way, destroying 
thousands at a time with millions of prospective progeny, and pro- 
ducing presently a strong, fishy smell, which cannot be described 
as agreeable. When thus engaged, it is better to wear top-boots, 
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into which the trousers can be tucked, as otherwise—and even 
in spite of this precaution—an occasional locust will seek refuge 
in unpleasant proximity to one’s person. Every one is armed 
with a stick or flail, and strikes wildly in all directions, remember- 
ing that in each female slain the development of ten thousand 
more may be averted. What was the Lernean hydra in com- 
parison with the fecund locust? In many districts during a 
plague of these insects, every adult person is compelled by law 
to spend a certain number of hours each day in slaughtering 
locusts, and failing to do so—either in proprid persona or by 
means of a paid substitute—is subject to a penalty. The children 
generally give their services voluntarily, entering into the sport, 
as they regard it, with a gusto natural to their age. Various 
kinds of birds, such as the carrancho and teru-tero, also render 
great assistance, being particularly fond of locusts, of which 
they devour an incredible number, probably accounting for more 
than the united efforts of the human destroyers. 

But with the departure of the parent locusts the most 
important work begins. When breeding, the insects crowd closely 
together to deposit their eggs, choosing mostly patches of brown 
earth which they themselves have cleared of every vestige of 
grass or vegetation. These the husbandmen straightway com- 
mence to overhaul, shovelling together in a heap every discover- 
able nest of cocoons. They saturate this heap with paraffin, 
and, setting it on fire, consume all the eggs they can in the flames. 
The ground all round is well sprinkled with a mixture of paraffin 
and water, with the object of de-fertilising any eggs that have 
escaped their notice. Throughout the quinta, search is made for 
scattered nests, which are treated in the same way; but in 
spite of all these precautions, so many remain undiscovered that 
the labour seems of little avail. And, moreover, if in the ad- 
joining quinta the owners are lazy and let things take their 
own course, a harvest of locusts sufficient to supply the whole 
neighbourhood will result. 

A few weeks intervene before the eggs hatch. Then one 
day, when the hot north wind blows, one perceives that the bare 
plots of ground are becoming, as it were, carpeted with small 
green insects, much resembling ordinary grasshoppers. In this 
first stage of locust life they are called saltonas or “ jumpers,” 
as, having no wings, their method of progression is by a series of 
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leaps. Under the burning sun the eggs are hatched so fast that 
one can see the patches of insects broadening, like grass growing 
visibly before one’s eyes. Presently the patches become merged 
in one another, and these join forces with others from beyond, 
till they form one gigantic army, extending often for a league 
along the front, a mile in the rear, and in some places piled knee- 
deep in a seething, struggling mass. The whole multitude is 
now possessed of one mind: they are gifted with a most healthy 
appetite, and proceed to satisfy it in a systematic fashion. So, 
advancing always in the direction in which the wind blows, they 
consume everything of vegetable growth in their way. 

Let us suppose that the advance of the enemy is perceived 
from a quinta, which perhaps, by good luck, has been spared by 
the parent-locusts or is just recovering from their ravages. The 
proprietor is no doubt congratulating himself on his immunity 
as he eats his juicy peaches and gazes on his clustering tomatoes. 
But now the wind is blowing direct towards his quinta and 
presently the saltonas will arrive. Precautions must be taken to 
try and divert their march. Hastily summoned, every one about 
the place is soon engaged in preparations for their reception, by 
making a great bonfire across their way. The line of fire must 
stretch without interruption from end to end of the quznta. 
Gallons of petroleum are brought out in order to keep it brightly 
flaming, and there is plenty of dry fuel about the place. At 
last —and quite soon enough—the saltonas arrive. Their 
opponents are then divided into two forces: one to tend and 
replenish the fires; the other to maintain a battle royal, waging 
war with rollers, tree-branches, spades, and every conceivable 
implement. Millions, undeterred in their march, perish in the 
flames, spreading abroad an odour worse than that of a fried-fish 
shop; millions are massacred by the rollers, the flails, the horses’ 
hoofs. But, nevertheless, other millions succeed in passing all 
obstacles, maimed or scatheless, and carry their depredations 
into the ill-fated garden. However, if the wind continues brisk 
and hurries their course, sufficient numbers have been slain to 
reduce materially the subsequent damage ; and with the exercise 
of proper energy, the gardeners may save the quinta from desti- 
tution. It is occasionally rescued by the wind changing just as 
the locusts are about to enter it. But if the wind now falls, the 
consequences are disastrous: here they will stayjuntil again 
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impelled to move on by a rising breeze, and will exhaustively 
prove the quality of the vegetable produce. Before long the 
whole place has a desolate appearance. The peach and apricot 
trees look like forbidding wraiths; for the leaves, the tender 
bark, and the fruit have disappeared, but, left hanging to the 
boughs, suspended by a slender fibre, are the stones—the sole 
remaining tokens of their recent splendour. 

Under this vigorous dieting the saltonas have been growing 
till they are about two inches long. They now assume a new 
phase of character: they stop their march, cease eating, and 
fall into a comatose state. They are about to undergo a great 
transformation. For a few days they appear very unhappy and 
ill; then, almost with one accord, they cast their skins, which 
might afterwards be collected in bushels, and emerge with ruddy 
bodies and four gauzy wings. They have ceased to be saltonas ; 
they are now langostas, in all respects like their parents. Timidly 
at first, they try their wings, but, gaining strength and con- 
fidence with renewed feasting, they soon practise them energetic- 
ally, and the air is filled with fluttering locusts. No place is sacred 
from their exploring spirit; they penetrate into the house, enter 
cupboards, find their way into pots and pans, and even insist 
at times on being served up at table, thus spoiling some savoury 
dish. At night the mosquito nets fulfil a double purpose, for in 
the morning several /angostas may be found perched upon them, 
and they sometimes find their way inside. Perhaps, feeling 
something uncomfortable in the bed, one puts down one’s hand 
to discover what it is: ah, bah! a squashed locust! In riding 
along on horseback, they flit around your head like a swarm of 
bees, some even settling on your coat. If you take hold of one 
to remove it, it resists, clinging tight with its tentacled legs. 
With a little force you pull it away, whereupon the ill-mannered 
thing ejects from its mouth on to your hand a brownish green 
liquid, having a most obnoxious smell and some caustic property, 
for it makes the skin smart. 

Not long after their transformation from saltonas to langostas, 
they follow the example of their parents, and fly away to the north- 
west, where they remain till next breeding-season brings them 
back to their native place. 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Washington, June 7, 1910. 


OMELETTES are not to be made without breaking eggs, inconvenient 
though that may be to sitting hens. Long continued abuses 
are not to be remedied without causing some people annoyance, as 
railways managers, owners of railway shares, and the stock market 
have learned to their vexation. The long continued agitation to 
bring the railways of the country under strict Federal control and 
regulation appears finally to have passed beyond the realm of 
discussion and to have taken form in a Statute that will correct 
the evils that have caused such just complaint. 

The passage by the Senate last week of what is known as the 
President’s Railroad Bill is a measure of extreme importance, and 
the most advanced step yet taken to exercise Federal supervision 
over the transportation systems of the country. There was 
created many years ago the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which was given certain supervisory powers over the railways, but 
which had no authority to determine the rates the railways should 
charge for the carriage of passengers and goods. If a person 
thought himself aggrieved he could appeal to the Commission, 
which could give a hearing to the complainant and the railway 
company, and, if the facts warranted, the Commission could find 
that the rate was unreasonable; but from the ruling of the Com- 
mission there was an appeal to the courts. These proceedings, 
it will be seen, were tedious and costly. 

It has long been urged that the Commission ought of its own 
initiative to have the power to determine the justness of the rate 
charged, so that the burden of proof would be thrown upon the 
railway to show that the charge was reasonable rather than the 
public should be required to show that the rate was unreasonable. 
Mr. Taft saw the force of this argument, and the new law gives the 
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Commission power, either upon complaint or upon its own initia- 
tive, to investigate the propriety of a rate or charge and to suspend 
the operation of the rate pending an investigation, and to modify 
it if the circumstances warrant ; the burden of proof to show the 
reasonableness of the rate to be upon the carrier. There are other 
provisions of an important character which increase the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and bring the railways 
under its closer supervision; and the Bill also creates a new 
judicial tribunal, known as the Court of Commerce, which is given 
jurisdiction over cases brought to set aside orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or to enforce its orders. Itis worth noting 
that this is the second special tribunal created within the last 
few months. The Tariff Act provided for a Customs Court to 
have jurisdiction in suits affecting the collection of duties and 
appeals from the decisions of the Government Appraisers and 
Collectors of Customs. 


Almost coincidently with the passage of the Railroad Bill by the 
Senate, the Government made a sudden and startling move against 
the much harassed railway managers. Under the existing Inter- 
state Commerce Law, when a railway desires to increase its rates it 
must file notice of the proposed increase with the Commission, the 
rates to go into effect thirty days after notice has been given, and 
then if those rates are deemed unfair the Commission orders an 
inquiry, the new rates remaining in force until declared inopera- 
tive by the Commission. On April 25 practically all of the 
western railways served notice on the Commission that they would 
make a horizontal increase of their freight rates to average about 
10 per cent., to take effecton June 1. The reason they assigned 
was the increased expense of operating and higher wages paid 
to their employés. Shippers and consumers protested that the 
increases were not justified and that the cost of living, now as high 
as to cause distress to persons of ordinary means, would be still 
further raised. Two days before the new rates were to take effect 
a delegation of shippers waited upon the Attorney-General, and the 
following day he applied for an injunction to restrain the railways 
from advancing their rates. 

The action of the Government created consternation in the camp 
of the railway managers ; and as more than half the securities dealt 
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in on the Stock Exchange are railway shares, the bears saw a fine 
opportunity to raid the market, and there was a violent fall, which 
was helped by the pessimistic utterances of railway managers and 
bankers closely connected with the railways. For a short time there 
was a semi-panic in Wall Street, but common sense came to the 
rescue, people saw that everything wasn’t going straight to perdi- 
tion without a moment’s halt, and the decline was checked. 

The railway managers, the great banking houses interested in 
selling railway securities to the public, and the newspapers affiliated 
with capitalistic interest, severely denounced the President and 
the Attorney-General for “ playing politics’ and catering to the 
radical-socialistic element of the electorate in the hope of carrying 
the election next November. To the detached observer of things 
American there is something cynically amusing in this constant 
cry of “stop thief,” and the accusation always brought of “ playing 
politics” ; amusing because it is true, more or less, and because it 
is a case of the biter being bit. Two years ago, following the panic 
of the previous year, when things were beginning to right them- 
selves, and the railways were recovering from the effects of the 
panic, they seriously discussed the wisdom of advancing freight 
rates. Wages had been increased, the prices of all materials and 
supplies had advanced, and the companies felt that they were 
justified in making the public pay more for a service which costs 
more to maintain. The increase of a fraction of a cent per pound on 
goods transported would mean very little to the individual con- 
sumer, in fact it would be inappreciable, but in the aggregate it 
would mean a great deal to the railways. But 1908 was a political 
year—the election of a President was at stake—and it was deemed 
impolitic to advance rates then, which would have given an oppor- 
tunity to political orators to denounce monopoly and attack the 
Republican party for increasing the cost of living; as retailers 
would have found in the higher freight rates an excuse still further 
to add to their inordinate profits. The interests that control the 
railways being desirous to bring about the success of the Republican 
party, agreed not to advance rates at that time, and it is com- 
monly believed that there was an implied understanding that after 
the election was over, and if there was no fall in the price of 
materials, a “ moderate’ and “ reasonable ’’ advance would not be 
viewed with disfavour by those in authority. Whether the railway 
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managers received definite assurances, or put a larger construction 
on amiable generalities than they were warranted, I am unable 
to say, but certainly the belief was general among railway 
managers that no obstacles were to be thrown in the way of 
their advancing rates after the danger of political complications 
was removed. Whether this was “ playing politics” the reader 
may judge. 

It is, of course, natural that the “railway interests” should 
denounce Mr. Taft, but that very denunciation has strengthened 
him in other quarters, especially in those States in which “ insur- 


‘ 


gency ”’ is strong, and where Mr. Taft is weak, as Mr. Taft must 


have the support of those States if the Republicans are to retain 
control of the next House of Representatives, and he is to be 
re-nominated and re-elected. Mr. Taft needed to do something to 
offset the resentment which his approval of the Tariff Bill aroused. 
Western Republicans were beginning to talk about the President 
as a “‘reactionary,” and to accuse him of being too much allied 
with “the interests,” to be acceptable to the “ progressive ” 
element of his party. That charge now falls. He has done the 
sort of thing that appeals to the Westerner, who likes to think of 
the President playing the rdle of St. George, and tying knots in the 
tail of the dragon of capital. But he has done more than the 
spectacular: he has won a substantial victory. The railways 
agreed to withdraw their application until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission could determine whether the increase was justified, 
and the Government withdraws its petition for an injunction. 
The fear that a serious disturbance would be caused to business is 
now removed. 


That in times past the railways have done a great many things 
for which there can be no justification, and that they need to be 
brought under the strong arm of Federal regulation, no one will 
deny, but the importance of the railways in the economic system 
of the United States few Americans appreciate, and, of course, still 
fewer Europeans. It may be said without exaggeration that the 
railways vitalise all industry. “‘ When railroads are prosperous 
all lines of business prosper,” is the statement made by Midden- 
dorf, Williams and Co., an old-established and conservative 
banking house of Baltimore, in a recently issued letter. ‘“ They 
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consume approximately 50 per cent. of all steel manufactured in the 
United States and 40 per cent. of the lumber, and pay out millions 
of dollars every year for cement, paint, oil, and other materials. 
They employ hundreds of thousands of skilled and unskilled 
workmen, upon whom other hundreds of thousands of women and 
children are dependent for living. 


Directly and indirectly they are the most potent influence in the develop- 
ment of the country. Where the steel steed has blazed the way that section 
has benefited. No territory, no matter how rich it be in natural resources, can 
be developed without transportation facilities. Then why, we ask in all fairness, 
should they always be held up as plunderers and law-breakers? That some 
roads have transgressed in the past is undoubtedly true, and that they would 
not hesitate to act in a like manner again, were it not for fear of the law, also 
is probably true, but do not condemn all for the sins of the few. Railroad 
officials are not different from men engaged in other lines of business. They are 
not philanthropists; philanthropy and business do not go well together, but 
they have the material interests of the country at heart just as much as any 
set of men or individuals, If things go to smash in commercial lines, do not the 
railroads suffer as much as any other interest? Undoubtedly they do. 


Slason Thompson, a recognised authority, has recently made an 
extremely valuable analysis of the operations of the railways of the 
country for the last fiscal year. In the year which ended June 30, 
1909, the gross earnings of all the American railways amounted to 
£488,662,400, of which 41 percent. of the whole was the share of 
labour, 17.30 per cent. was used to purchase fuel, oil, materials and 
supplies, 4.25 per cent. went into betterments and improvements, 
dividends absorbed 7.23 per cent. ; so that labour received more 
than five times as much from the operations of the railways as did 
the men who supplied the money to make the railways possible ; 
and if to this is added the amount received by labour for producing 
the fuel, oil, and other materials and supplies required by the rail- 
ways, the direct gain to labour by the operation of the railways 
of the country would, at a conservative estimate, be not less than 
50 per cent. of the gross receipts of the railways, and I am inclined 
to think it is actually from 10 to 15 per cent. higher. 


The requirements of the railways for fresh supplies of capital 
appear to be insatiable. Millions, hundreds of millions, thousands 
of millions, have gone and are still going into railway construction, 
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and the estimate made by Mr. James J. Hill a year or two ago of the 
money that will be needed to enable the American railways to keep 
pace with the demands made upon them is staggering. This is not 
surprising when one bears in mind the expansion of the country, 
which is unceasing. Last month I called attention to the lavish 
expenditure made by the Pennsylvania and New York Central 
Railway Companies in rebuilding their terminals, and this work of 
rebuilding and reconstruction and improvement appears never to 
stop. In the last twenty years the railways of the United States 
have been virtually rebuilt with heavier rails, heavier equipment of 
all kinds, heavier trestle and bridgework, improved appliances, 
larger and more adequate stations. In twenty years the number 
of passenger cars has increased from 24,586 to 46,026, the number 
of freight cars from 829,835 to 2,113,450, but their capacity has 
increased from 16,597,700 tons to 73,126,370 tons. The number of 
locomotives has increased from 29,036 to 57,220, while their weight 
has grown from 1,161,440 tons to 4,158,000, and the average train 
load is now 388 tons, as compared with 179 tons a couple of 
decades ago. Meanwhile with all thisimprovement and expansion, 
the public has profited financially. Twenty years ago it cost a 
passenger 2.165 cents to travel a mile, last year the cost was 
reduced to 1.916 cents. The receipts per ton per mile from freight 
in 1889 were 9.22 mills (the mill is an imaginary fraction, one thou- 
sandth part of a dollar), last year they were 7.55 mills. With it all 
there has been a surprising economy shown in the increase of 
capitalisation, which now stands only 5.6/10 per cent. higher per 
mile of track than it did twenty years ago, which should be suffi- 
cient answer to the charge so frequently brought that American 
railways have been milked for their dividends. It is true that 
there is a great deal of water in American railway capitalisation, 
and it is also true that a great deal of money has been wasted and 
deliberately diverted from its legitimate uses for the enrichment 
of the favoured insiders, but that has no bearing on the relations 
between the present-day stockholder and the company whose shares 
he has. An average yield of a little over 7 per cent. is certainly 
not excessive, and the great mass of shareholders have to content 
themselves with a more modest return on their capital. The 
Union Pacific pays 10 per cent. on shares with a nominal value of 
$100, which have however a market price of about $180; most of 
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the other standard railways pay from 5 to 6 per cent. on their par 
of $100, but the premium which they command reduces the 
interest to about 4} per cent. 


The few figures I have used show at a glance the great part 
the railways play in the economic history of the country, and how 
far-reaching their prosperity is on that of the nation. The railways 
have always been made a football of politics, and the people who 
have been most injured by “ political railroading” have com- 
plained loudest of the politicians. In Europe commercial condi- 
tions are reflected by the earnings of the railways, and a surplus is 
used in improving their physical conditions, but never to the 
extent in whichitisdoneinthiscountry. Ido not believe that half 
the steel product of Great Britain is annually consumed by the 
railways, and it is not easy to think that a British railway would 
raise millions of new capital every year or so to be used for im- 
provements, extensions, or new equipment which are made neces- 
sary if the railway is economically to handle the business forced 
upon it. 

This matter of raising new capital for railway requirements is one 
to which American financiers have given a good deal of thought in 
the last few years. Where is this money to come from? For, 
although there is a belief in the minds of some persons that the 
reservoir of capital is an unfathomed depth, that is a fallacy, and 
the demands upon capital at times are so great that the supply is 
exhausted. In the earlier days of railway expansion in this country, 
England was always relied upon to furnish the money needed, 
and although to-day American railways are to a large extent 
financed in London, home and colonial enterprises make such 
heavy demands upon capital that proportionately there is less 
available money for investment purposes in America than there 
was when the necessity was less urgent. It is for this reason that 
American financiers have for some years endeavoured to interest 
French bankers in American railway loans, and they appear to 
have made a substantial beginning during the last few weeks, when 
they placed bonds aggregating several millions with some of the 
great Parisian financial institutions. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that money is becom- 
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of interest, which shows that investment capital is becoming 
scarce. A few years ago the bonds of approved municipalities, 
such cities as New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and other 
large, centres, ,were eagerly;taken up by the investing public at a 
price to net less than 4 per cent. Within the last few weeks 
Philadelphia has been unable to dispose of $8,000,000 thirty-year 
4 per cent. bonds at par; Baltimore had a similar experience 
with a $2,400,000 fifty-year 4 per cent. loan; Chicago found no 
one wanted its three-year bonds bearing 43 per cent. interest, and 
Portland and Milwaukee in the west and Waterbury and Stamford 
in the east have found no customers for 4 per cent. bonds. These 
bonds are all first class, and not even the most conservative in- 
vestor would question their security ; in fact there is probably no 
safer form of investment in the world at the present time than the 
bonds of some of the older and well-managed municipalities ; it is 
not that the security is regarded as doubtful, but that the return 
is too low. Railway bonds can be bought to pay 4 per cent., 
shares in railways and industrial companies yield a larger return, 
and while municipal bonds do not appreciate, the bonds and shares 


of railways and industrial companies become more valuable with 
the growth of the country. 


Socialism, President Taft conceives, is one of the greatest 
dangers confronting the American people. In the course of a 
speech made a few days ago he said: 


The issue that is being framed, as it seems to me, is the issue with respect 
to the institution of private property. There are those who charge to that 
institution the corporate abuses, the greed and the corruption that grew out of 
those abuses, the unequalled distribution of property, the poverty of some and 
the undue wealth of others, and therefore say, “‘ We will have none of it, and 
we must have a new rule of distribution that, for want of a better name, we 
shall call Socialism.” 

On the other hand, it is contended that it is not the institution of private 
property that shall be abolished, but only that the time has come in which it is 
necessary to lay down certain rules restricting and regulating the use of that 
private property which shall not deprive the world of individual effort, but 
which shall still keep the law and the opportunity to use private property under 


such control that these abuses may be wiped out and the boon of individual 
effort still be left to us. 


That the President is thinking seriously about Socialism, and sees 
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init a menace, is shown by a statement he made in connection with 
the Railroad Bill and the enlarged powers given to the Government. 


Now, personally, I am utterly opposed to Socialism [the President is quoted 
as saying}. I believe that the principle of private property—the incentive to 
self-help which comes from the right of a man to enjoy the fruits of his own 
labour—is as important, in its way, as the principle of personal liberty. And 
I do not believe that the doctrines of State Socialism, which have become so 
popular in Europe, are adapted_to the spirit of the American people. But, in 
the powers given the Government to fix rates, it must be admitted that in our 
relation to railroad7corporations we have gone a long way in the direction of 
State Socialism. There is some tendency toward the belief that we shall have 
to move in the same direction in governing great industrial companies, and that 
eventually the Government may have to establish the prices they can charge 
for their products, which is virtually what it does for railroads when it fixes a 
railroad rate. Possibly this may come, but personally I do not believe it; I 
think that whatever drift towards monopoly there now is at this point may be 
checked in other ways. 


Nothing better illustrates the temperamental differences be- 
tween Englishmen and Americans than the newspaper treatment 
of election bribery. Without being pharisaical or assuming the 
holier-than-thou attitude, it may be frankly admitted that there is 
far less bribery or improper practices at an English election than in 
this country, and it may also be admitted with equal frankness 
that occasionally a candidate who has carried an English constitu- 
ency is found guilty of having violated the law or has been the 
victim of an over-zealous agent, and in consequence loses his seat, 
which also happens in America ; but it should be added that the 
American Congressional candidate is permitted much greater 
latitude in the use of money and other persuasive means than the 
English Parliamentary candidate. The difference between English 
and American newspaper treatment of an election petition is 
the difference between an older civilisation that sees no cause for 
rejoicing because a law has been violated and a younger that 
believes its morals is improving because it makes parade of its 
iniquity. Itis the difference between sensibility that shrinks from 
public comment and the callousness that delights in notoriety ; 
and it is the further difference between the decision of a judicial 
tribunal and the verdict of a political court. In England an 
election petition is heard before judges, the evidence is considered 
on its merits, and judgment rendered accordingly. In America, 
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under the Constitution, each House of Congress is the sole judge of 
the qualifications of its members, there is.no fixed rule what con- 
stitutes “ qualifications,” and from the decision of the House there 
isnoappeal. It follows very much as a matter of course that when 
charges of bribery, corruption, or improper practices are brought 
against a Member of Congress the matter almost invariably 
assumes a political phase, and is not to be decided upon its merits 
but according to political exigencies. A Republican House has 
been known, at rare intervals, to unseat a Republican or to decide 
against a Republican contestant, but usually “justice” and the 
majority party go hand in hand. In England the newspapers do 
not exploit an election petition, because judges are uninfluenced by 
public sentiment ; in America contested elections are “ featured ” 
because the judges are easily amenable to what they think is public 
opinion. 

The newspapers are now full of the charges brought against Mr. 
Lorimer, one of the Senators from the State of Illinois. Mr. 
Lorimer, who, by the way, is an Englishman born in Manchester, 
was elected last year to the Senate as a Republican after a long and 
bitter contest, his election being made possible by some of the 
Democratic Members of the Legislature voting for him. A few 
weeks ago some of these Democrats went before the District- 
Attorney and swore that in return for their votes for Lorimer they 
were paid a couple of hundred pounds apiece, and at the end of the 
session a legislative “jackpot” was divided, and each member 
received about the same amount of money as his share for having 
passed or prevented the passage of Bills in which the State bosses 
were interested. It is the same sordid story of corruption and 
treachery to the public interests that has made New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and other States notorious, and shakes public confidence 
in the State Legislature. Mr. Lorimer in a speech made in the 
Senate a few days ago denied the charges and declared that 
neither directly nor indirectly had he bribed any man to vote for 
him, and he asked for an investigation. Without wishing to 
prejudge the case, it may be properly said that Mr. Lorimer’s 
speech did not carry conviction, and the newspapers intimate 
that it will be easier for the self-confessed bribers to convince 
an unprejudiced jury of their villainy than it will be for Mr. 
Lorimer to establish his innocence. 
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It is such episodes as this that give strength to the movement 
for the election of United States Senators by the people instead 
of by the Legislatures, and twenty-six States have now petitioned 
Congress for the passage of a constitutional amendment that will 
bring about the change in the method of election. It may not 
be as effective as its supporters believe, but certainly it is difficult 
to imagine that conditions could be worse. It has been repeatedly 
proved that it is not a difficult matter to bribe a certain number 
of the Members of a Legislature, and while a fraction of the people 
of the State might be bribed, to bribe a State at large would be an 
impossibility. The weakness of the American political system 
is its municipal and State governments. The great majority of 
men in most of the Legislatures are mentally and morally of a low 
order who seek election to the Legislature with the deliberate 
intention to capitalise their opportunities. These are the men 
who elect Senators and who are always ready to be converted by 
a financial argument, and who if not directly amenable to a bribe 
can be influenced in other ways almost as corrupt. The election 
of the Senator by voters of the State at large instead of by their 
representatives in the Legislature would reduce the possibility of 
bribery to a minimum, break down the power of the machine, 
and make it possible for any man to offer himself as a candidate. 
Under the system now existing Senatorial candidates are selected 
by the bosses and the Legislature must ratify the boss’s mandate. 
In a State where there is no boss or circumstances make the 
control of the Legislature impossible the man with the largest 
bank account may generally be relied upon to win. 


What of 1912? [the Washington Post asks editorially, and it answers its 
question by saying that it has been the rule for the Republican party to give 
its Presidents a renomination]. Lincoln, Grant, Harrison, and McKinley were 
all renominated; and for practical purposes, and he so considered it, the 
candidacy of Roosevelt in 1904 was a renomination. Thus Hayes and Garfield 
were the only Republican Presidents not put forth for a second term; and in 
the case of Garfield it was impossible because of his death, and in the case of 
Hayes it would have been suicidal, because of the disputed succession. 

Now is the time for making Presidents, or soon it will be. We all know that 
Taft will be renominated. That is inevitable, When the Republican party 


puts a man at the helm it says,“ You navigate the ship,” and that is the 
end of it, 


Political traditions make it almost obligatory on a party to 
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give the President a renomination. Ifthe President is set aside it 
is tantamount to an admission that he personally or his admin- 
istration as a whole has been a failure, and that is a heavy 
handicap to overcome; and the setting aside of the President 
in favour of another candidate so arouses the resentment of the 
President’s friends that it imperils the success of the party at 
the polls. Custom as well as expediency ordain a second term. 

There are indications that the Republicans are pulling them- 
selves together, but whether it is merely a truce or a welding of 
the discordant factions cannot yet be predicted. If the Republi- 
cans hope to carry the next election there must be no party differ- 
ences; they have their work cut out for them under the most 
favourable circumstances and cannot afford to indulge in inter- 
necine quarrels. 

The Democrats are in better shape than they have been for 
years. In Governor Harmon of Ohio they have a strong candidate 
for the Presidency provided he shall be re-elected this autumn; 
and if Mayor Gaynor of New York does nothing to destroy the 
good impression he has made, his nomination would give the 
Republicans a good deal to think about and to fear. The dis- 
cussion of Democratic candidates and the chances of Democratie 
success is somewhat futile until Mr. Bryan’s attitude is known. 
If Mr. Bryan is determined once again to force his nomination, 
the Democrats may reconcile themselves in advance to defeat; 
but if Mr. Bryan gives his loyal support to Harmon or Gaynor, 
or whoever the candidate may be, the Republicans will take nothing 
for certain until after the ballots have been counted. 


A. Maurice Low. 


CHAMBERS THE ARCHITECT 


At the summit of Richmond Hill, near the top of the Terrace, and 
not far from the traditional glories of the famous “Star and 
Garter,” once stood a wayside ale-house known as the “ Bull’s 
Head.” Its position must have been unique, since it not only 
faced the road entering the Park, and thus offered timely refresh- 
ment for travellers too modest to seek shelter in the neighbouring 
resort of the nobility and gentry, but at the back it must have 
afforded an equal, if not superior, prospect of the winding, shining 
Thames, with the Twickenham and Petersham meadows, and— 
away to the misty sky-line—that “vast, luscious landscape,” 
whose very exuberance made Thackeray, out of pure reaction, 
long for “a couple of cows, or a donkey, and a few yards of 
common.” Not without reason was it that, close to the site of 
this humble house of call, Sir Joshua Reynolds erected the country 
villa to which, when he could tear himself from Leicester Fields 
and the “ human face” he loved better than Nature herself, he 
was accustomed to retire. Within its walls he welcomed Fanny 
Burney, still fluttered by the success of Evelina, and the great 
Burke, and the orotund Gibbon ; from its drawing-room window, 
he painted one of his few landscapes—a masterpiece which after- 
wards passed into the possession of Samuel Rogers. But its chief 
interest here is, that it was designed for Reynolds by his friend 
and colleague of the Royal Academy, Sir William Chambers, 
“ Knight of the Order of the Polar Star” of Sweden, and further 
known to Fame as the layer-out of the grounds at Kew Palace 
and the architect of Somerset House. He was also the apostle of 
Oriental Gardening and the butt of the once-popular Heroic 
Epistle. To Chambers we propose to devote this paper. 

In the commune of the Landes in France, by some odd ac- 
cident, were established in the seventeenth century certain settlers 
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of Scottish descent named Chalmers. They dwelt on the river 
Midouze, in the Calvinistic town of Tartas, of which they were 
barons. Of this family, some members afterwards migrated to 
Ripon in Yorkshire; and the head of the branch, a wealthy 
merchant having much business in Sweden, had also the un- 
profitable privilege of advancing large sums to Charles XII. for 
munitions of war—advances which were either not repaid at all, 
or repaid in exceptionally base coin. To prosecute outstanding 
claims the more effectually, his son resided for many years in 
Stockholm, where, in 1726, his grandson, William Chambers—to 
which the family name was now changed—was born. Two years 
later the boy was brought to England, and eventually went to 
school at Ripon. At the early age of sixteen he became a super- 
cargo onaship in the employ of the Swedish East India Company. 
His elder brother was already acquiring a fortune in the Hast 
Indies, and it was no doubt expected that the younger son should 
follow so hopeful an example. In his capacity of supercargo, 
Chambers made one, or perhaps two, voyages to China. Whether 
he also made money, is not related; but he became extremely 
interested in the manners and customs of the “ Flowery Land” 
and particularly in its buildings and costumes. He visited 
Canton and other places ; and being already an excellent amateur 
draughtsman, managed to execute numerous sketches of houses, 
temples and the like. As he was youthful and impressionable, 
he never lost the fascination of these first experiences. The 
cask—as Horace says—remembers its first wine; and it must 
have been long before he ceased to care for hunch-backed bridges, 
cannon-ball trees, and all the “willow pattern” vagaries of 
Lamb’s “ world before perspective.” Probably, like Lamb, to 
the end of his days, he privately preferred the china-closet to 
the picture-gallery. 

Meanwhile his Chinese travels had the effect of determining 
his vocation; and he began to study diligently as an architect 
and designer. What interval elapsed between his giving up a 
commercial career for his new profession, and how long he worked 
in London, must be left to conjecture. But like every other 
student of those days, he seems to have speedily gravitated to 
Italy, not only to measure the monuments of Roman antiquity, 
but also to make minute and prolonged study of the more recent 
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works and methods of such later masters of the Classic Style as 
Michelangelo and Palladio, Scamozzi and Vignola, Peruzzi, 
Sanmicheli, and the much-vaunted Bernini—artists who, while 
following the principles of the antique, had contrived to combine 
with the best tradition something of their own originality and 
initiative. Chambers also devoted considerable attention to 
French architecture, as manifested in the works of that devotee 
of Vitruvius, Claude Perrault, the designer of the Louvre; and 
of the Grand Monarque’s favourite, Jules Mansard, of Versailles 
and Marly. His particular master at Paris was the preter- 
naturally facile draughtsman, Charles Louis Clérisseau,* who 
afterwards accompanied Robert Adam to England. When 
Chambers left this country on what amount to his Wanderjahre, 
is obscure; but as he is understood to have returned with Wilton 
the sculptor in 1755, when they, too, brought back with them 
Cipriani (whose drawings his countryman Bartolozzi afterwards 
did so much to popularise), there can be no doubt as to the ter- 
mination of his long Continental course. At this date Reynolds 
had completed his Italian travels; but it is just possible that, 
either at Rome or Florence, Chambers had made the acquaintance 
of his future colleague. 

In any case, when he returned to London, he must have been 
remarkably well.equipped for a calling in which, under George IL, 
there were few formidable rivals. Wren, the last great Anglo- 
Italian, had died three years before Chambers was born, and none 
had yet arisen to take his place. Chambers set up his tent in 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, next door to “Tom’s” famous 
cofiee-house ; and prepared to receive what Fate might bring to 
him. Being without means, his outlook was vague in the extreme. 
Fortunately he found a friend in John Carr, of York, the architect 
of many English country seats. It so happened that Lord Bute, 
the principal adviser of the widowed Princess Augusta, was 
casting about for some one to act as architectural drawing master 
to the Prince of Wales, afterwards George III., and Carr recom- 


* Of Clérisseau’s rapidity it is related that once, at Rome, for a wager, he 
executed sixty different drawings “between the morning and evening of the 
same day.” They are declared to have shown “great merit and variety.” But 
in these matters of tours de force, one is a little tempted to recall Piron’s verdict 
on the versatility of Voltaire : “ Etla besogne est-elle bonne? . . . Oh! non!” 
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mended Chambers. Discreet, courtly, and already of much 
experience in men, he speedily became a favourite with his 
royal pupil, and his royal pupil’s mother. How far he inspired 
the future monarch with his Oriental tastes, we know not; but 
following the then-prevailing craze for the “‘ Sharawaggi, or Chinese . 
want of symmetry” at which Walpole railed, and which had 
moved the ridicule of Whitehead in the World,* he set himself to 
foster the fashion by an elaborate series of Designs for Chinese 
Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, Machines and Utensils. These, 
which were dedicated to his pupil, and appeared in 1757, were 
based mainly upon his early Chinese sketches, and effectively 
engraved by Grignion and others, enjoyed considerable vogue, 
especially as they included a lengthy introduction. One thing they 
established was that the author must already have made the 
acquaintance of Johnson, among whose “ acknowledged works,” 
according to Boswell, figure the first two paragraphs of Chambers’s 
preface. It may be also that Chambers is intended by the “ Mr. 
Freeze” who makes early appearance in Goldsmith’s Citizen of 
the World, and whose “ Chinese Temple” is found to be wholly 
unrecognisable by the outspoken and incorruptible Lien Chi 
Altangi. 

Chambers, however, was too clever to trust entirely to a merely 
passing freak of the popular taste ; and it was not for the “ Shara- 
waggi”’ style of architecture that he had given his days and nights 
to the study of Palladio and Sanmicheli. In 1759 he published 
his Treatise on the Decorative Part of Cuil Architecture, the work 
on which his reputation as a writer still rests. Walpole declared, 
in his Anecdotes of Painting, that it was “the most sensible book, 
and the most exempt from prejudices, that ever was written on 
its subject.” And if it be retorted that Walpole wrote in the 
architectural dark ages of 1762, it may be added that Chambers’s 
pupil and biographer Hardwick, and his editor Gwilt, both 
brothers of the craft, also bear testimony to its merits, The 
latter, who supplemented it in 1825 by an examination of Grecian 
Architecture, a part of Chambers’s theme which he had more or 
less neglected, nevertheless speaks of it even then “ as the only 


* Walpole says that the founder of this taste was Richard Bateman, brother 
of the first Viscount Bateman, whom he (Walpole) subsequently converted 
“from a Chinese to a Goth” (Toynbee’s Walpole’s Letters, 1904, xii. 11). 
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text-book in our language which has yet appeared worthy of 
being placed in the hands of the student.” The subject is too 
large for a layman; but it was doubtless owing to Chambers’s 
popularity with his pupil, and his proficiency in architecture and 
‘ Chinese gardening, that he was selected by the Princess Augusta 
to lay out and decorate the grounds at Kew Palace, which, since 
the death of her husband, had been occupied by her as a residence. 
With a flat site, poor soil, and neither wood nor water, the task 
cannot have been an easy one; but the ingenuity of Chambers 
victoriously overcame these obstacles, and his clever alternation 
of Chinese structures with classic temples made the spot “the 
delight of the native, and the admiration of the foreigner,” * 
In a sumptuous folio issued in 1763, at the royal command and 
cost, with the title of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Perspective 
Views of the Gardens and Buildings at Kew, in Surry, the seat of 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Dowager of Wales, Chambers 
pictorially perpetuated his labours. The book is still a desidera- 
tum to the topographical collector, not only for its historical and 
intrinsic interest, but as exemplifying the best illustrative and 
chalcographic art of the day. Cipriani contributed the figures ; 
Kirby, Thomas Sandby, and William Marlow, the “ views; ” 
while Paul Sandby, Woollett, Grignion, Major, Rooker, and others, 
took charge of the transference of the designs to copper. 

The majority of the plans and architectural drawings were by 
Chambers himself; and from his own account, it is clear that his 
operations must have begun rather earlier than is supposed by 
some of his biographers; and also that he was not solely respon- 
sible for all the much-discussed Chinoiseries. For example, there 
was already in existence a two-storied ‘“‘ House of Confucius,” 
devised years before by Joseph Goupy (who had also been drawing- 
master to George III.), the walls and ceilings of which were 
painted with scenes from the life of the great Oriental law-giver, 


* M. Pierre-Jean Grosley, who visited this country in 1765, writes enthu- 
siastically in his Londres of the “ jardins & le parc que la Princesse de Galles a 
depuis peu formésa Kiow.” He praises their infinite variety, their templesand 
pagoda; their verdant lawns—“le plus beau vert qui soit dans la nature,” to 
which his attention had been specially directed by the pastellist Latour (Londres, 
1771, iii. 125-132). Evidently Latour did not agree with his compatriot 
Boucher, who thought that Nature could be “trop verte.” 
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and also “ with several transactions of the Christian Missions in 
China.” Chambers’s earliest effort seems to have been the 
“Gallery of Antiques,” which dates from 1757. In the year after 
came the Doric “Temple of the God Pan,” imitated from the 
Theatre of Marcellus at Rome; and the still existent “‘ Temple 
of Arethusa.” After these, followed the ‘Temple of Victory” 
commemorating Minden and the defeat of Marshal de Contades 
by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick; the “ Ruin,” a realistic 
reproduction of classical antiquity in bona fide brick and mortar, 
and not painted like its historical prototypes at Vauxhall or 
Rueil; the “Temple of Bellona;” the “Mosque” (with its 
edifying Arabic mottoes from the Koran); the “Temple of the 
Sun,” the Orangery or Green-house (now Museum No. III.) and 
the Great Pagoda. The latest erection at the date of publication 
of the book was a temple in honour of the Peace which ended the 
Seven Years’ War. From the above it will be seen that Chambers 
varied his inventions considerably, and was not exclusively 
concerned with Classic and Chinese architecture. One of the 
buildings unenumerated in the list was the ‘‘ Alhambra,” which 
anticipated Owen Jones by essaying the Moresque manner; the 
“Mosque” was naturally Turkish, while the “Temple of the 
Sun,” which stands not far from the old Orangery, borrowed hints 
from Baalbek. It may be added that the “ Temple of Victory ”— 
for which, with many of the older bridges and the like, the visitor 
will now vainly seek—either from its shape or its rapid con- 
struction, was popularly known as the “ Mushroom Temple; ” 
while the Temple of Molus, by Cumberland Gate, which has not 
hitherto been mentioned, and which revolved like the old Ob- 
servatory at the Albert Memorial at Kensington, was ironically 
likened to that other very variable and shifting establishment, 
the Court at Leicester Fields. 

By this date, and independently of royal patronage, Chambers 
must have been well established as an architect. His first. work of 
consequence is said to have been Bessborough House at Roehampton, 
built for Brabazon Ponsonby, Earl of Bessborough, and afterwards 
memorable as a treasury of art and antiques. It has long 
been pulled down. To the first Exhibition of the Society of 
Artists of Great Britain, Chambers did not contribute; but to 
the second, at Spring Garden, he sent plans of a London House, 
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a Triumphal Bridge for Blackfriars, and a Triumphal Arch for 
Lord Pembroke’s seat at Wilton. In the catalogue of the third 
Exhibition came further architectural designs; and, what is 
more material, the drawings for the “‘ Ruin” and now-demolished 
“Temple of Victory” at Kew. It is not necessary to follow his 
exhibits in later years. But it should be noted that in the Cata- 
logue of 1762 he is described as “ Architect of the Works to His 
Majesty, and Architect to Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Dowager of Wales,” which must be accepted as his official titles 
at this period. The mention of the Society of Artists also serves 
to recall the very prominent part which Chambers subsequently 
took in the establishment of the Royal Academy, of which he 
was first Treasurer. That this part was by no means perfunctory, 
must be inferred from the fact that one of the earliest acts of the 
General Assembly in January 1769, was to pass a resolution 
thanking Mr. Chambers “for his active and able conduct in 
planning and forming the Royal Academy.” Not only had he 
acquired from his early training an aptitude for business, to 
which his colleagues in general were strangers, but his position 
and influence with the Royal Family made his services invaluable 
in smoothing initial difficulties. With all the persuasive charm 
of Reynolds, he was a better organiser; and though on more 
than one occasion, notably in the dispute as to a Professorship of 
Perspective, and the proposal to grant a sum of money for John- 
son’s monument in St., Paul’s, he differed from his associates, 
his relations with them and their first President were perfectly 
harmonious. 

In the Correspondence of James, first Earl of Charlemont, 
the connoisseur and friend of Hogarth, there are several letters 
from Chambers, whom his Lordship employed in connection 
with his Irish houses. They are largely occupied with matters 
of decoration and furniture; but occasionally contain items 
of general interest. In one of them, he himself claims credit 
for “having brought about” the Academy, though, for the 
moment, he is more concerned with the recent death of an old 
gentleman who for eight years has “kept him out of a place” 
to which he has just been appointed, namely that of “ Con- 
troller General of His Majesty’s Works.” This was in March 
1769. Another letter thanks Charlemont for a contribution 
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to Baretti, who had then been acquitted of the accidental murder 
of a man in the Haymarket. His friends—Chambers says— 
have paid his legal expenses; but he is still poor. In a third 
communication, he falls foul of the Jonian Antiquities issued by 
the Dilettanti Society, which is “ composed of some of the worst 
architecture he ever saw,” and he regrets that so much money 
has been wasted upon it. But all this is “ between friends,” 
as he is hoping to establish a fellowship in the Academy for send- 
ing people abroad annually to study the arts, a plan he thinks 
may be of use. 

These last remarks betray a touch of that impatience of 
competition which afflicts so many estimable people, and per- 
haps was all the keener in Chambers’s case because his narrow- 
ness of means had not permitted him to pursue the study of 
Grecian architecture with the same energy he had devoted to 
Palladio and the neo-Classics. Something of the same feeling 
probably lay at the root of the purpose prompting what, if it 
be not his most notable literary effort, was certainly the most 
discussed—the Dissertation on Oriental Gardening, 1772. Whether 
this originated in a genuine antipathy to the landscapists in 
horticulture, as represented in Mason’s English Garden, of which 
the first part appeared in the same year; or whether it arose 
from dissatisfaction at Lord Clive’s preference for ‘“ Capability 
Brown” as the architect of his Esher Palace; * or whether, 
finally, its oblique intention was to wean George III. from handing 
over Richmond Park to the tender mercies of the new school, 
who (as Walpole said) “ had leaped the fence” to discover that 
Nature was already cultivated—it is plain that the Dissertation was 
dead against the theories which, in its own words, “‘ had scarcely 
left an acre of shade, nor three trees growing in a line, from the 
Lands End to the Tweed.” For all this, Chambers designed to 
substitute the perplexed incongruities of Pekin, or (as one critic 
puts it) “the unmeaning falbalas of Chinese chequer-work.” It 
does not appear that the scheme proposed, though it emanated from 


* “Tt is written in wild revenge against Brown,” says Walpole to Mason. 
‘‘The Art of Gardening in this island ”—according to the Dissertation—“ is 
abandoned to kitchen gardeners, well skijled in the culture of sallads, but little 
acquainted with the principles of Ornamental Gardening” (p. iii) Brown 
had been brought up in the kitchen gardens at Stowe, 
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His Majesty’s Controller General of Works, found much favour ; 
and its only practical result was to bring about certain modifica- 
tions in the fashion of railings and garden-seats. But those whom 
Chambers had indirectly assailed would not willingly let him die ; 
and the Dissertation was followed a year later by what is generally 
known as the Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers, Knt., such 
having become his dignity, since, in 1771, he had been invested 
by the King of Sweden with the order of the Polar Star, in recog- 
nition of a series of carefully finished drawings of Kew Gardens 
which he had presented to that monarch. 

The Heroic Epistle is an unusually neat piece of work, although 
at the present moment of time, its allusions have grown remote, 
and to modern ears its “ solemn irony ” is less keen. The satirist, 
of course, professes to be on the side of Chambers, ‘ Whose orb 
collects in one refulgent view, The scatter’d glories of Chinese 
Virtu.” * O let the Muse,” he cries, 


O let the Muse attend thy march sublime, 

And, with thy prose, caparison her rhyme; 

Teach her, like thee, to gild her splendid song, 

With scenes of Yven-Ming, and sayings of Li-Tsong ; 
Like thee to leap Dame Nature’s simple fence ; 

Leap each Ha Ha of truth and common sense ; 

And proudly rising in her bold career, 

Demand attention from the gracious ear 

Of Him, whom we and all the world admit, 

Patron supreme of science, taste, and wit, 


In support of the last line, some of those “who breathe the 
sweets of his Saturnian reign” are invoked : 


Witness ye Hills, ye Johnsons, Scots, Shebbeares, 
Hark to my call, for some of you have ears— 


a transparent reference to the fact that the last-named personage, 
having stood nominally in the pillory* for sedition under George II. 


* Although, in a special address to Dr. Shebbeare, the writer of the Heroic 
Epistle jrefers to the “tattered fragment” of that worthy’s ear, Shebbeare 
seems to have escaped the extreme penalty of the pillory, and on the whole to 
have had a by-no-means mauvaise heure in the Charing Cross “ state-machine.” 
By favour of a friendly Under Sheriff, he was brought to the spot in a city coach, 
and permitted to sit instead of stand his sentence, while a chairman, masquerading 
for the nonce in livery, held an umbrella over his head. He had boasted that he 
would write himself into a pillory or a pension. He achieved both ambitions, 
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had (like Johnson) been pensioned by George III. Hume, 
characterised as “ the fattest Hog of Epicurus’ sty ” —an applica- 
tion of Horace which has found its way into the dictionaries of 
quotations, Home of Douglas fame, Ossian Macpherson, and even 
the shades of Mallet and “ candid Smollet ’—all North Britons 
be it observed !—are also summoned to render testimony. The 
scanty gamut of Nature—or rather Nature according to the designs 
of William Kent—is thus defined to suit the prose and creed of 
Chambers : 
Ring her changes round, 

Her three flat notes are water, plants, and ground ; 

Prolong the peal, yet spite of all your clatter, 

The tedious chime is still ground, plants, and water. 

So, when some John his dull invention racks, 

To rival Boodle’s dinners, or Almack’s, 

Three uncouth legs of mutton shock our eyes, 

Three roasted geese, three butter’d apple-pies.* 


All these things, which “ untutor’d Browne” was substituting at 
Richmond for Merlin’s subterranean Cave with its figures (by 
Mrs. Salmon of the Wax Works), and the Hermitage, and the 
other “‘ sweet designs ” of the late Queen Caroline and her Yeoman 
of the Guard, Stephen Duck, Chambers is exhorted to counteract 
and neutralise by the prolific conceptions of Oriental ingenuity: 


Haste, bid yon livelong Terras re-ascend, 
Replace each vista, straighten every bend ; 
Shut out the Thames; shall that ignoble thing 
Approach the presence of great Ocean’s King ? 
No! let Barbaric glories feast his eyes, 
August Pagodas round his palace rise, 

And finish’d Richmond open to his view, 

A work to wonder at, perhaps a Kew. 


Among the “ Barbaric glories” were to figure the snakes, cats, 
parrots, baboons and African giants of the Asiatic gardens (not 


* These particulars are closely studied from Chambers himself. ‘‘ Plants, 
ground, and water,” he had said, quoting the Chinese, “ are her [Nature’s] only 
productions.” . . . “ Our larger works are only a repetition of the small ones; 
more green fields, more shrubberies, more serpentine walks, and more temples ; 
like the honest batchelor’s feast, which consisted in nothing but a multiplication 
of his own dinner, three legs of mutton und turneps, three roasted geese and three 
buttered apple-pies.” (“ Preface” pp. vi-vii., and p. 16. To the Second 
Kditien of 1772, from which the above quotations are taken, is added “an 
Explanatory Discourse, by Tan Chet-qua of Quang-chew-fu, Gent.”) 
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forgetting Queen Charlotte’s elephant and zebra from St. James’s 
Park), while, for the greater heightening of the “ groves of horror 
and affright,” powder-mills from Hounslow (where there had 
been a recent explosion) and gibbets from Bagshot were to be 
added, from which latter “the minor plunderers of the age ”— 
the Rigbys, Bradshaws and the like—were “ to kick the air” in 
effigy. Then follows the mimic city, the urbs in rure of the Pekin 
paradise, with all its humours, at which “ the Maids of Honour 
cry Te! He!” and even Miss Burney’s “ Cerbera,” the not- 
easily-pleased Mrs. Elizabeth Juliana Schwellenbergen, is stirred 
to unwonted rapture. But enough of quotation. 

Who wrote the Heroic Epistle? The question was long debated. 
That it was successively attributed to Mason, to Walpole, to 
Hayley, to Anstey, shows that from the outset it was considered 
worthy of some “ eminent hand.” Gradually speculation centred 
upon Mason and Walpole. Walpole—thought Thomas Warton— 
might have written it; but it must have been “ buckram’d ” by 
Mason. So reports Boswell. But it is doubtful if Walpole did 
more than give hints. The ethics of anonymity are peculiar; 
but they scarcely cover his solemn declaration on his honour to 
Lady Ossory that the poem was not his.* Moreover, in writing 
to Mason a little later he implies plainly that it is Mason’s. He 
exhorts him to cultivate his newly found vein; he refers in set 
phrase to his (Mason’s) ‘ choosing to remain unknown for author 
of the Epistle,” and he winds up with jubilant allusion to the 
popular quotations with which it has furnished the Town. This 
letter, of course, was not known to those of his contemporaries 
who discussed the question; while the publisher, Almon of 
Piccadilly, if he was aware of the facts, kept his own counsel. 
But, in a reprint which he edited in 1805, he testifies to the ex 
traordinary popularity of the piece, only rivalled, in this respect, 
he declared, by Gray’s Elegy.t From Boswell we learn that 
“such was Johnson’s candid relish of its merit that [notwith- 
standing its stroke at himself] he allowed Goldsmith ... to 


* Toynbee’s Walpole’s Letters, 1904, viii. 254. 

+ “The papers of the late Lord Orford (Horace Walpole) may possibly throw 
some light on this subject” (Note, dated March 1798, to the Pursuits of Literature, 
tenth edition, 1799, p. 54). 


t The above quotations are from the thirteenth edition of 1776, 
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read it to him from beginning to end, and did not refuse his praise 
to its execution.” George III. was scarcely so magnanimous. 
Commencing the Epistle aloud to Chambers, not without a certain 
anticipatory delight (for even monarchs are human!) in its 
promised trouncing of his Controller General of Works, his 
Majesty found himself so disrespectfully handled that he flung 
down the book in a rage—and “that day readnomore.” But it 
is by no means impossible that to the couplet— 


Who of three realms shall condescend to know 
No more than he can see from Windsor’s brow, 


is to be attributed the subsequent visit of “ great Ocean’s King ” 
to the Fleet at Spithead, in order, as the same remorseless satirist 
put it, to 


see, as other folks have seen, 
That ships have anchors, and that seas are green .. . 
And then sail back, amid the cannons’ roar, 4 
As safe, as sage, as when he left the shore, 


The Heroic Epistle was followed by a Postscript, whence the last- 
quoted lines are borrowed, in which a promise, never performed, 
was made of further political satire; and it was also answered 
by a Familiar Epistle to the Author of the Heroic Epistle, said to 
have been “ an adequate retort.” The Postscript had considerable 
success ; but makes little further reference to Chambers; and the 
Familiar Epistle has lost what stingithad. Its author, if Chambers 
were the author, affected to treat the whole matter philosophically, 
consoling himself by the fact that the attack had stimulated 
the sale of the peccant Dissertation which, by the way, in 
spite of Pére Attiret, has been declared by later Chinese 
travellers to have been greatly a work of imagination.* By 
this date he had moved from Russell Street, his first home, 
and after living some time in Poland Street, from which he put 
forth the Kew book, had built himself a house at No. 53 Berners 
Street, now occupied by the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 
He had also an Italian villa at Whitton Place, near Hounslow, 
in the grounds of which, in honour of the king’s physician, 


* “Tt contains "—Chambers had said, sending a copy to Voltaire— besides 
a great deal of nonsense, two very pretty prints engraved by the celebrated 
Bartolozzi” (Zuropean Magazine, vol. xxiv. p. 182). 
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Dr. Francis Willis, he had erected a Temple of sculapius; 
and he had besides, in virtue of his official position, apartments at 
Hampton Court. The Dissertation seems to have been his last 
deviation into literature; and though there are indications that 
at one time he proposed to lecture upon Architecture at the 
Royal Academy, there is no record that he ever did so. Of his 
different professional undertakings the account is scattered. 
Reference has already been made to his work for the Earl of 
Bessborough at Roehampton, for Lord Charlemont at Dublin 
and Clontarf (Marino), for Lord Pembroke at Wilton, and to his 
unaccepted design for Lord Clive’s palatial residence at Esher. 
He also built a superb dwelling-place for Lord Abercorn at Dud- 
dingston near Edinburgh; and he was the architect of Earl 
Gower’s mansion at Whitehall,* and of Melbourne House (Albany) 
in Piccadilly. One of his designs was a beautiful circular church 
for Marylebone, with a Doric dome and portico, which although 
the vestry declined it in favour of that sent in by his pupil and 
biographer, Thomas Hardwick, was nevertheless greatly com- 
mended as a work of art. We hear also of Gothic restorations 
at; Milton Abbey and additions at Blenheim, and of a successful 
market-place at Woodstock. But the work which formed the 
chief occupation of the latter years of Chambers’s life was the 
construction of the group of public buildings which, when, under 
an Act of 15 George III, the Queen’s Palace was transferred 
to Buckingham House, took the place of old Somerset House 
in the Strand. Plans had been provisionally prepared by 
William Robinson, then Secretary of the Board of Works, but 
these being of unpretentious character, were little more than 
ordinary builder’s drawings. Consequently it was forcibly urged 
by Burke and others that, in such a juncture, and for the fitting 
accommodation of the Royal Academy, the Royal Society, and 
the Government departments concerned, something more elaborate 
was required; and that it would be well to make so extensive an 
enterprise “ an object of national splendour as well as of official 
convenience.” The result was that the Robinson designs, which 
as far as convenience went, were probably adequate enough, were 


* The site of “ Carrington House,” as it was latterly called, was at the 


corner of Horse Guards Avenue. It is now covered by the New War 
Office, 
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wholly set aside, and Chambers was formally commissioned to 
draw out a more ambitious plan. His scheme, which included 
the whole of the area now occupied by Somerset House and 
King’s College, though somewhat modified in progress for lack 
of funds, was eventually approved. His salary was fixed at 
£2000 a year; and, in 1776, the first stone of what Fergusson 
styles “‘ the greatest architectural work of the reign of George III.” 
was duly laid. 

Those who are curious in these things may still inspect, at the 
Soane Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the countless plans, draw- 
ings, and sketches of details which Chambers prepared for his com- 
plicated and exacting task. The differing needs of the numerous 
buildings which made up the whole; the perpetual modifications 
involved in adapting the separate structures to the conditions 
of a restricted site, and the unceasing harassment of that irre- 
sponsible criticism which beats so fiercely upon public works in 
progress (and even after completion !)—all these things taxed the 
ingenuity and the endurance of the architect to the utmost; 
while it took all the sympathy and encouragement of such friends 
as Goldsmith, Burke, Johnson and Garrick to prevent any serious 
interruption of his labours. One of the latest and most un- 
scrupulous of his assailants was a failed engraver and gutter 
satirist named John Williams, who, under the style of “‘ Anthony 
Pasquin,” issued an exceedingly offensive attack both on Chambers 
and his work. It has received far more. attention than it deserves, 
and would probably have been wholly forgotten had it not been 
reprinted as a note in Gwilt’s edition of the Civil Architecture. 
There is a pretentious rumble in this sorry screed of polysyllables 
such as “ putridinous” and “ lapidific,” and a certain flashy 
shuffling of art-terms; but the whole is simply a malignant and 
blundering diatribe against the powers that had substituted a 
new building for an old. When, in 1823, it was reproduced in 
that interesting and short-lived miscellany, the Somerset House 
Gazette,* it was fortunate enough to elicit a belated remonstrance 
from another of Chambers’s editors, Papworth the architect, who 
triumphantly vindicated the reputation of Chambers, not only 
by pointing out the peculiar difficulties with which he was con- 
fronted in obtaining security of foundation and by dwelling on 


* Nos. viii. and x., pp. 114 and 146 of vol. i. 
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the skill with which he had conciliated the conflicting require- 
ments of the occupants,* but by insisting that, all these things 
notwithstanding, the vast edifice had not suffered in its noble 
simplicity, and that both in construction and decoration, it fairly 
compared with any other public erection in the capital. And 
it is perhaps superfluous to add that, after such an eulogium, 
Papworth did not fail to credit Chambers with a full measure of 
that aggregation of gifts, mathematical, mechanical, chemical 
and artistic, which go to the making of a Wren or a Palladio. 
Unanimity in art criticism is as rare as unanimity in matters 
dramatic; and although three parts of the above verdict are 
incontrovertible, critics of far different calibre to the “ polecat ” 
Pasquin (the natural history is Macaulay’s) have not always 
endorsed Papworth’s conclusions as to the general merits of 
the design. M. Hippolyte Taine, for example, who travelled in 
Italy and should have been familiar with Chambers’s models, 
seems to have retained an exceedingly unfavourable impression 
of Somerset House—an impression which loses nothing under 
his incisive and unrenderable vocabulary. It is a ‘‘ massive et 
pesante architecture dont tous les creux sont passés 4 l’encre ”— 
he says. He speaks of its “ portiques barbouillés de suie,” and 
its “longues rangées de fenétres closes: que peuvent-ils faire 
dans ces catacombes?” ... “ Mais ce qui afflige le plus les 
yeux, ce sont les colonnades, péristyles, ornements grecs, moulures 
et guirlandes des maisons, toutes lessivées 4 la suie; pauvre 
architecture antique, que vient-elle faire en pareil climat ?” f 
The last objection has been made before. He is equally unkind 
to the “ Bristish Museum” and Saint Paul’s. But he made his 
inspection on a wet and foggy October day; and it may be was 
suffering from some adventurous meal akin to the steak and 
“bottattoes ” which, at Oxford, an unintelligent waiter interpreted 
into steak and “ buttered toast.” Such a diet might well dispose a 
critic to see everything en noir/ In London a certain amount 
of sooty incrustation must, of course, he granted; though as 
others have observed, there are moments when Somerset House 
glistens gladly in the noonday sun—moments of moonlight, too, 


* The sole caviller is reported to have been the cook at the Victualling Office, 
who wanted more larder room. 
T Notes sur lV Angleterre, 2nd ed. 1872, pp. 10-11. 
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which blanch and clarify its classic outlines, and when even its 
dusky clefts and corners serve to emphasise and accentuate the 
white of its more fortunate spaces. But one could prolong to 
the verge of tedium the too frequently contradictory comments 
of experts, who assail this or that detail of the whole. For the 
unprejudiced outsider, it is enough to rejoice in the beauty of the 
vestibule and famous river-front, the spread of the quadrangle, 
the diversity and propriety of the decorations, without inquir- 
ing too curiously—in the spirit of the sagacious M. Jourdain— 
whether the original conception followed the strictest order of 
academic evolution, or adequately interprets the true inwardness 
of an esthetic personality. For him it suffices that Somerset 
House remains “ the greatest architectural work of the reign of 
George III.” Andit may be added that those who, undeterred by 
amber edax, and the defacement of the French critic’s “‘ soot-washes,” 
really desire to study the sculpture of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, cannot do better than spend an hour among 
the masks and river-gods of Bacon, and Wilton, and Joseph 
Nollekens. 

From first to last, it is estimated that Somerset House must 
have cost about £500,000. It was still unfinished when its designer 
died; and supplementary decorative work continued to be done 
on the internal north fagade down to 1819, while some of the ad- 
ditions to the group of buildings are of a yet later date. The 
superintendence of its construction constituted the main occupa- 
tion of Chambers’s closing years. At the time of his decease in 
1796, he had moved from Berners Street to a small house in 
Norton (now Bolsover) Street, Marylebone, once a favoured resort 
of artists, since Wilson, Wilkie and Turner all resided there. 
He was buried in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. A tactful 
employer, and a friendly, cheerful, amenable man of the world, he 
was on familiar terms with many of his more illustrious contem- 
poraries. Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Garrick, Dr. Burney, 
Caleb Whitefoord, and other notabilities, were all of his circle ; and 
he was a member of a professional club known as the Architects’ 
Society, which met at the rendezvous of the Dilettanti—the 
Thatched House Tavern in St. James’s Street. But, notwith- 
standing the eminence of his associates, and his own popularity, 
few anecdotes seem to have clustered about his memory. His 
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letters to Charlemont, preoccupied as already stated with 
business details, are otherwise rather colourless, and _ little 
mention of him is made in Boswell’s storehouse of gossip. But 
there is a solitary incident in the European Magazine * which 
is worth recalling, as it relates to Goldsmith, and actually took 
place at Chambers’s house in Berners Street. Seated at whist 
with his host, Lady Chambers and Baretti, the poet suddenly started, 
threw down his hand, rushed out of the room, and ran into the 
street. Returning speedily, he was questioned as to his erratic 
behaviour. ‘“T’ll tell you,” he replied; “as I was deeply en- 
gaged, and pondering over my cards, my attention was attracted 
from them by the voice of a female in the street, who was singing 
and sobbing at the same time: so I flew down to relieve her dis- 
tress; for I could not be quiet myself until I had quieted her.” 
No one had heard the singer save the soft-hearted author of 
“A City Night-Piece” ! 
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It is now twenty years since the German Government initiated 
the system of lines of what are really Government-run steamers, 
conjoined with through export tariffs, by which export goods are 
received at inland German stations and delivered at foreign ports 
served by the steamers, at through rates per ton weight for the 
whole service. The first of these arrangements, the German- 
Levant tariff, in connection with the Hamburg-Levant line of 
steamers, was published on June 15, 1890; the German East- 
African, on April 1, 1895; the German-Levant, vid Bremen, 
really a supplement to the Hamburg-Levant, on January 1, 1906. 
All have at times been modified and extended, and special supple- 
mentary tariffs for certain goods and ports added to them. 
Quite lately, we have had special ones aiming at communications 
with Smyrna, Alexandria, and the Levantine ports about to 
attain importance in connection with railway extensions in the 
Near East. 

All these tarifis have been successful in quite an extraordinary 
degree. They have not been understood (for the exception proves 
the rule) by English shipowners, or exporters, or manufacturers ; 
which latter class is that in the end chiefly affected. 

To use this weapon of attack, the Government must not only 
own the railways, but practically run the steamers. Itis a weapon 
of precision, and can be used thus with more deadly effect than 
mere Customs duties, complicated as the latter are by the senseless 
“* most-favoured-nation ” clauses; but we need not here pursue 
that aspect of the question ; a few words are necessary to explain 
to the general reader the elements of the Through Tariff System 
as worked by Germany. A shipment is carried from, say, Essen, 
Dusseldorf, Kattowitz, Nuremberg, Berlin, or wherever it may 
be, and landed at Constantinople, Smyrna, Odessa, Galatz, 
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or elsewhere in the Levant, or Natal, Mombasa, Zanzibar, or 
elsewhere in East Africa, for so much per ton weight, covering 
all transport charges. The tariffs are published, and show rates 
from all stations to all the ports served abroad under that tariff. 
The peculiarity is this; there are no sea freights and no railway 
freights ; everything is covered by the one tonnage rate. There 
are no other such tariffs in the world. Through rates are common 
enough indeed; anybody can make them; but he must pay 
the component charges. It has usually been shipowners who 
made them hitherto; they must pay railway, canal, or other parts 
of the through cost, and make the best terms they can. The 
German rates are necessarily made by the Government, and have 
no component parts. You cannot send goods from, say, Berlin 
to Hamburg under the tariffs; you must send them through to 
a foreign port, which you must designate. Then you will find, 
often enough, that it costs less to send them thousands of miles 
than merely by rail to the port. There are no “rebates,” as 
people keep saying there are, from the railway rates, for there 
are no railway rates at all. 

All this no doubt seems uninteresting verbiage to the reader 
to whom traffic matters and freights are more or less of a mystery. 
The tariffs are published and sold for a few pence in Germany ; 
they contain very full and elaborate information, and you may 
find therein the rate for anything from any German station to the 
foreign port; but no railway rates and no sea freights. I must 
try to show their effects as well as their nature. Those effects 
have been such as must awaken even the most somnolent, in- 
different, or even (may one say) stupid of Englishmen, if he once 
appreciates them. Fifty years ago, we had practically the 
monopoly of the Levant trade which had developed largely during 
the time of the Greek and Oriental Steamship Company—one 
of those which assisted in bringing down the house of Overend, 
Gurney and Co. There was no direct Belgian or Dutch line to 
the Levant; goods thence were transhipped in the Thames by 
the Greek and Oriental steamers, but the great bulk was British 
produce. What was done from Marseilles did not compete with 
British goods; it was a different trade altogether ; of course, 
German goods and German steamers were unheard of; indeed, 
there was no Germany. Austrian produce reached the Levant, 
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as it does now, from Trieste, or by way of the Danube; different 
classes of goods again, and the latter then an enormously dear 
method of transport. 

Contrast the position to-day. From Hamburg and Bremen 
there are running about thirty-five big steamers to the Levant, 
where Germany is rapidly overhauling us, though she has not yet 
done so; from Hamburg runs, wid the Suez Canal, a fleet of about 
twenty-five larger steamers, to East African ports, to which— 
even our own East African ports—the Union-Castle Company are 
now attempting to run, “as an experiment,” a couple of boats ; 
this along a coast where our ports and possessions are far more 
important than those of Germany, and where under anything 
like ordinary conditions, we ought still to have the great bulk of 
the sea traffic. We cannot serve our own ports with British 
goods in British steamers. This is the effect of a Government 
line of steamers, through tariffs, and of course subsidies ; subsidies, 
indirect in the shape of freight rates, but far more effective than 
direct ones, though in the case of the East African line they are 
supplemented by the trifle of £67,000 per annum as a direct 
subsidy. The German East African service, like the German 
Levant one, is being increased by new and larger boats. They 
are swallowing up these trades, whilst we are on the declining 
grade in the one quarter of the world, and are kicked out at our 
own door in the other. If we could even sell our own goods to 
our own colonies, we must ship them in German steamers at 
Southampton, or send them to Hamburg for transhipment. 
There may be exceptions, but this is substantially the fact. 

In both the Levant and the East African trades the Germans 
have been sufficiently astute entirely to hoodwink the British 
competing lines by inducing them to make sailing agreements by 
which the sea freights should be “‘ equal’ by both sets of lines. 
There are some sea freights, no doubt, by the German lines; 
that is, pure freights from Hamburg and Bremen to foreign ports, 
without any rail carriage at all; and these might be equal. 
But the German lines were not established for that work, but to 
do the through business. Hamburg and Bremen are not manu- 
facturing or producing places, any more than Liverpool is, and 
nothing except rail-carried goods can possibly come under the 
through tariffs at all. As the rates are not divided, it is obvious 
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that any part of the freight of these goods could nominally be 
called sea freight, for the purpose of saying it is equal to the 
English sea freight. As a fact (I have gone into it in detail) if 
the whole of the German rate on textiles and some other things 
were sea freight, it would not equal the English rate, for reasons 
it would take too much space to give here. It comes to this: 
there never were really equal rates or anything like them. 

At the meeting of the Union-Castle Steamship Company at 
the end of May last, shareholders were told that the Government 
could not see their way to grant a subsidy for the purpose of 
assisting the experiment of attempting to regain a small part of 
the trade which should be the natural appanage of British 
possessions on the East Coast of Africa—a trade from which the 
German line and the tariff thereof has driven us. It is clear 
then that a subsidy had been asked for; nor can anybody fairly 
blame the Company for asking; it appeared to them, no doubt, 
the best if not the only way of meeting the Germans. If we are 
to consider our statesmen as mere useless cyphers, worked some- 
how for party purposes, but having no eyes or heads for the work 
of statesmen, it may have been really the only way. We have 
heard that if there is British trade to be done, British steamers 
will be found to do it, and a good deal of similar nonsense, whilst 
the Germans are actually doing it, and we simply cannot; what 
mercantile company is going to fight a strong, determined, foreign 
Government, knowing perfectly well what it is about, and sparing 
no trouble in attaining its objects, regardless of cost ? What is 
really required in East Africa is not subsidies. Subsidies would 
have to be enormous in amount now to be of use. But if we had 
at the head of affairs men who could understand and dare act, 
no German steamers running under the conditions of the German 
East African line would be allowed, or ever would have been 
allowed, to run to British East African ports. We are told, with 
the rest of the nonsense, that the Germans do not shut us out of 
their long coasting trade, though the French, Americans, and 
some others shut us out of theirs, as is well known. Let facts 
speak; the Germans really shut us out of even our own. 


v0’ atre TAavKe Kpovidne gpévac ebédero Zeve. 


We are giving away golden armour without even getting brass in 
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exchange. Germany has said, “ We will have the Levant trade,” 
and is getting it. Then she has said, “ We will have the East African 
trade,” and has gotit. Wehavedone nothing. Mr.Douglas Owen 
issued a report on the latter, but had evidently never read the 
German tariff when he issued it; Sir Donald Currie himself, 
when he wrote his long letter to Mr. Chamberlain, now a matter 
of ancient history, had also evidently never read it, and was 
unacquainted with its nature; and this spring of 1910 we have 
had surprising proofs that even after the twenty years that the 
steamers of the German-Levant lines have been running, and 
even in the Levant itself, and even by Levantines, British 
Levantines included, who are supposed to be amongst the most 
wide-awake of mortals, the reasons for the decline of British, 
and the increase of German, trade and shipping, are either not 
understood, or for some reason ignored. I will prove what I say ; 
and may I premise that I have been engaged in the Levant trade, 
both at the Levant and British ends, for half a lifetime. 

The British Chambers of Commerce of Turkey and of Smyrna 
have held their annual meetings this spring, and have issued their 
reports. The former was presided over by Sir Adam Block, 
K.C.M.G., the Delegate of the British and Dutch Bondholders 
on the Council of the Ottoman Public Debt. The second has for 
its Honorary President, Mr. H. D. Barnham, C.M.G., his Majesty’s 
Consul-General at Smyrna, and for its working President, Mr. 
R. W. Whittall, representing a firm established a full century 
ago in the Levant, whose name is a household word there in 
banking and commercial circles. The lists of members of these 
chambers show that both include a full representation both 
of firms of British and other nationalities, of those who in the 
nature of things must be well acquainted with trade matters 
affecting British interests. The names are a perfect guarantee 
for that; and that makes the fact a greater puzzle, that though 
the reports sing one chorus about declining British trade and 
shipping, and increasing German trade and shipping, and the 
need for some special effort and special awakening of the former, 
yet neither says a word about the very evident cause of both 
increase and decrease; which cause is simply and evidently the 
establishment of the German steamers and tariffs, which has been 
contemporaneous with its effect. This is the more surprising 
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in the case of Smyrna, which has had special attention paid to it 
(see the supplementary Levant tariffs, both by Hamburg and 
Bremen) as being a coming railway port of enormous importance. 
The climax is reached, when we note what our Smyrniote friends 
not only suggest, but are doing, as a counter measure. This is 
to promote a floating exhibition of British goods, to be taken 
in a big steamer (they say, one of 20,000 tons, but this must be 
a printer’s error) round the Levant ports; the Levant ports, 
where fifty years ago British imports were supreme, and where 
that other floating exhibition of German steamers carrying not 
samples, but goods, is daily to be seen. 

Carrying samples round, as the Russian floating exhibition did 
in the Levant last year, is “ pills for earthquakes”; it might do 
no harm. It might even do some good. But it is of little avail 
against the weapons used on the other side; and in the Levant 
trade the only really adequate measure would have been to 
establish at the beginning, twenty years ago, a British line so 
strongly subsidised as to put it on really equal terms with its 
rivals. That would have been expensive, but it is also expensive 
to lose our Levant trade. East Africa is different; it would 
suffice to shut the German line out of British ports, as has been 
already suggested. 

And let not England be deceived by the assertion that Germany 
cannot keep up the game; that the cost is too great. The cost 
is trifling compared with the success achieved ; the real cost is 
trouble, brains, taking pains, and being determined; here no 
expense is spared. Mere money cost is, I say, trifling. German 
railways carry annually many hundred million tons. Very few 
million tons of exports to the Levant and to East Africa are 
included in this vast quantity; the greater part of the value, 
as with us, is in textiles. A million tons of these at the very most 
are exported from Great Britain to all countries, for all the cotton 
that comes into England annually does not amount to that. 
There is of course a greater weight of many things, but it is safe 
to say that one million tons of manufactured German exports 
for the Levant, and a similar quantity to East Africa, would about 
cover, if it did not far more than cover, the German exports, to 
serve which all this trouble is taken, and all these steamers osten- 
sibly run. Three-quarters of that, in weight, goes from the 
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Rhenish- Westphalian-Dusseldorf district ; which is comparatively 
near the ports. The cost of handling ten times that quantity of 
goods gratis by the railway would be insignificant, out of the 
hundreds of millions of tons with which they deal. One 
million tons of exports of the nature of those carried in these 
trades means tens of millions of pounds value; but there is more 
in it than money value of exports added to freights. 

Early in 1908 another Hamburg shipowning firm, the Hamburg 
See-Transport-Linie, approached the Government, asking that 
an arrangement be made with them similar to those with the 
two other Hamburg lines in reality running under the Governmental 
egis—if so thick a skin may be called egis. This company was 
refused, on the ground that those enjoying the particular favour 
had been promised that it should not be extended to any other 
companies. This seems at first sight some sort of a limitation to 
the extension of the system; but there is nothing on the face of 
things to prevent the unlimited extension of the companies which 
do enjoy the special privileges, or which are the means, rather, 
of conferring those special privileges on other people. “‘ Levant” 
is a wide term; it might apply to Persia—or even India—or 
anywhere in the East; and the arrangements between rail and 
steamer being absolutely secret, and known only to the Govern- 
ment, may be anything, and modified at any time, in any way. 
The promise then, though it was certainly made, is not worth 
much. Besides that, the force and effect of the blow depends on 
its direction and special nature. The choice of the Levant, and 
of East Africa, were from a German point of view admirable. 


Epwarp DopsHoNn. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A COLONIAL 
COLLEGE 


NEsTLING under a bold escarpment which rises some eight 
hundred feet above the sea on the eastern coast of the island of 
Barbados, there stands at this day the most venerable pile of 
collegiate buildings in the Colonial Empire of Great Britain. It 
bears the style and title of Codrington College. 

In the reign of Charles I. a cadet of the ancient Gloucester- 
shire family of Codringtons emigrated to Barbados about the 
time of its first settlement, attracted to this coast probably by 
the stories he heard of the wonders of the Western world from 
his uncle, John Codrington, who had been one of the first settlers 
in Virginia in 1606, had accompanied the famous Captain John 
Smith in his second expedition, two years later, and was now 
residing in Bristol. 

Barbados proved kind to Christopher. He prospered and 
became a wealthy planter, and when he died his two sons were 
holding positions of responsibility in the island. The elder, a 
second Christopher, was made Governor of the Leeward Caribee 
Islands in 1689, and at his death in 1698, he left, to carry on the 
tradition of his name, a son, also Christopher, whom he had sent 
to England for his education. 

Christopher Codrington was born in Barbados in 1668. At 
what age he went to England we do not know; but he passed 
from Enfield to Christ Church, where he entered as a gentleman- 
commoner July 3, 1685. After taking his degree he was elected 
to a fellowship at All Souls in 1690, and there he achieved a 
reputation little short of that of the Admirable Crichton. He 
devoted himself to ancient and modern languages, literature, 
history, divinity, physic, and logic, while he shone also as a wit 
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and a poet. But Codrington’s life was by no means that of a 
mere student. Four years after his election to All Souls we find 
him rendering distinguished service in the army of King William 
in Flanders, where he attracted the attention of the King, who 
made him Captain of the First Regiment of Foot Guards, and on 
the death of his father promoted him to the command in the 
West Indies. He was just thirty years old. We find him now 
in the Antilles—in Barbados, where his own property chiefly lay, 
in Antigua, where he also owned estates, which still remain in 
the possession of the family, and where the seat of the Governor 
was fixed, and in the other islands under his jurisdiction. The 
state of all these islands was very unsettled and often lawless, 
and Codrington does not appear to have always had trustworthy 
or loyal officials to support him. The state of the times called 
for a firm and strong ruler, and this Codrington proved himself 
to be. But firm and strong rulers are not generally popular, and 
his military method of government, though salutary and doubt- 
less necessary, was not agreeable, and gained him some enemies. 
An appeal was lodged against him by some of the inhabitants of 
Antigua in 1702, which proved to be frivolous and vexatious, 
and the House of Commons dismissed the charges. When, on 
the accession of Queen Anne, war again broke out with France, 
Codrington, ably backed by Admiral Benbow, conducted several 
successful engagements; and had Benbowlived the French would 
probably have been swept from theislands. Buta great expedition 
against Guadaloupe in 1703, planned by Codrington and the new 
admiral, Whetstone, was a failure; and in disgust Codrington 
resigned his appointment in the next year, and retired to the 
peaceful seclusion of his estates in Barbados, where he passed 
the last six years of his life in contemplation and study. 

The one thing which most of all strikes the reader of his life 
is the extraordinary genius which enabled so young a man to win 
his laurels in so many and so varied vocations of life. At an 
age when most men begin to enjoy success Codrington had lived 
his life and retired from the world. At thirty-six, loaded with 
University honours and military distinctions, he threw up the 
most brilliant of administrative commands to devote himself to 
the more perfect cultivation of learning and the advancement of 
religion and philanthropy. Of the deep and unaffected piety of 
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the man we have full proof in his noble determination to extend 
to the West Indies the advantages of religious and useful learning 
through the foundation of a College for the training of medical 
missionaries, whose aim should be the amelioration and enlighten- 
ment of the negroes and Indians in those islands. 

He died on Good Friday, April 7, 1710, in the mansion which 
is now the Principal’s Lodge, and was buried the next day in 
St. Michael’s, Bridgetown, the funeral sermon being preached 
by the Reverend W. Gordon, rector of St. Michael and commis- 
sary of the Bishop of London, in whose jurisdiction the Islands 
lay. Six years later his body was exhumed and carried across 
the Atlantic to be deposited in the ante-chapel of All Souls, 
Oxford, where the single stone upon his grave bears the one 
word CODRINGTON. Digby Cotes, the Public Orator, in a 
funeral oration spoken upon this occasion, and Edward Young, 
the poet, when the foundation-stone of the Library was laid in 
1716, both dilated upon his stores of learning, his military 
prowess, and his personal accomplishments. 

When his will was read it was found that he had bequeathed 
his splendid collection of books, worth £6000, and a sum of 
£10,000 to his college of All Souls, while to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts, which had been 
founded in 1701, he left his two ‘estates in Barbados and a part 
(three-eighths) of the Island of Barbuda. 


My desire is [the will ran] to have the plantations continued intire and 300 
negroes at least always kept thereon, and a convenient number of Professors 
and scholars maintained there all of them to be under vows of poverty and 
chastity and obedience who shall be obliged to study and practise Physic and 
Chirurgery as well as Divinity, that by the apparent usefullness of the former 
to all mankind they may both endear themselves to the people and have the 
hetter opportunities of dcing good to men’s souls whilst they are taking care of 
their bodys, but the particulars of the constitution I leave to the Society com- 
posed of wise and good men. 


The plantations were computed to yield a clear annual profit 
of £2000, being worth some £30,000; and this was the first 
bequest of real property that the Society received. 

We pause to note what seems to the sentiment of to-day a 
most remarkable fact, namely, that a great Missionary Society 
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the slaves in 1833, a slave-owning body; for the 300 negroes 
formed an integral part of the legacy. Even Codrington, far- 
sighted as he was, did not anticipate emancipation. Had he 
wished to protest against the system of slavery he could have 
manumitted the slaves in his own lifetime. Nor was it repugnant 
to the conscience of the Society, or of Christians generally, at 
that time, to hold slaves. The Moravian Brethren also owned 
slaves in their missionary station in the island of St. Thomas. 
But the S.P.G. at once took steps to ensure that their slaves 
should be treated with tenderness and humanity, and sent out a 
catechist to instruct them. 

Meanwhile architectural plans for the College were drawn up 
in England on the model of an Oxford quadrangle, but these had 
eventually to be modified so as to suit the necessities of a tropical 
climate, and allow the free course of the trade-winds through all 
the rooms. The interest of her Majesty Queen Anne was aroused 
in the College, the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London 
having brought it to her notice; and instructions were given, 
after the Queen’s death, to the Governor of Barbados and to the 
Captains of the men-of-war on the station, that when his 
Majesty’s ships were not particularly engaged in the service of 
the island, they should be employed in transporting timber for 
the building of the college from Tobago, St. Vincent, and other 
adjacent islands. But a hurricane in 1730, and financial 
depression due to short crops in succeeding years, delayed the 
completion of the building until 1743, when at length the Society 
had 
the long wished-for satisfaction to acquaint the Public that they have actually 
begun to settle the College in Barbados by the appointment of the Reverend 
Thomas Rotherham, A.M., of Queen’s College, Oxford, to be Schoolmaster, and 
of the Rev. Mr. Joseph Bewsham, A B., to be the Usher and Catechist in the 
said College, to teach gratis twenty children, the sons of such persons as shall 
be judged not to be in sufficient circumstances to bring them up in learning the 
learned languages : and the said children are to be maintained in diet, washing 
and lodging at the expence of the Svciety, which find it absolutely necessary to 
open the College thus,—that in time there may be Scholars therein properly 
qualified to receive the instructions of the Professors hereafter to be chosen, 
who are to teach the Scholars Divinity, Physic, and Chirurgery, that they 
may become good and useful Missionaries, and be of service both to the 


bodies and souls of men, pursuant to the directions of General Codrington’s 
will. 
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1. Thus was the School opened on the 9th of September, 1745. 

The fact is that the West: Indian population was not suffi- 
ciently large nor sufficiently educated to respond at this time to 
the advantages offered by an Academical Institution in their 
midst such as the Founder had in mind. He was a century and 
a half in front of his age. And so the training of boys was the 
first step, as the Society saw, which necessarily preceded the 
education of young men. The monastic character of the founda- 
tion was obviously impracticable at the time, and in fact has 
never been attempted in the “particulars of the constitution” 
which were left to the discretion of the Society’s “‘ wise and good 
men.” Such an experiment may well have seemed to the 
Society to be “condemned by the conclusive commentary of 
centuries.” The phrase is Professor Burrows’. 

The school began with twenty to thirty scholars, exclusive 
of twelve (and later eighteen) on the Foundation. The College 
Chapel was first used for Divine Service on St. Barnabas’ Day, 
June 11, 1749, and this date has, since the institution of an 
annual Commemoration of the Founder and Benefactors, usually 
determined the date of the celebration. In 1760 Richard Harris, 
one of the earliest Foundationers, was ordained Deacon, and 
“licensed by the Lord Bishop of London to exercise his sacred 
functions in the Island of Barbados.” Here was the first-fruits 
of a rich harvest to follow. 

But not yet. 

The hurricane of 1780 was of such a destructive nature that 
for some nine years the school was closed. The estates, which 
were heavily in debt, were now leased at a rental of £500 a year 
to Mr. John Brathwaite, and the only expenditure allowed, 
beyond the needs of the plantations, was £50 a year to a 
Catechist for the negro slaves. The Grammar School was not 
re-opened until 1789, and then on a small scale. Twelve years 
later, however, under careful management the Trust funds had 
regained a solvent position and the re-established School flour- 
ished once more. The Rev. Mark Nicholson was the new head, 
with the title of “ President of the College and Superior School- 
master.” A list of allowances granted to him is extant, and as 
it gives a quaint and little realised picture of domestic needs in 
those days, we present some extracts: 
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1 Hhd. of Madeira wine: 68 galls. of Spirit : 800 lbs. of Olayed Sugar : 
200 Ibs. of Muscavado Sugar : 50 lbs. of Chocolate: 50 Ibs. of Coffee: Milk: 
Note, a liberal allowance of these articles to be settled by the Attornies. 

1 Cask of Porter: 1 Barrel of Mess beef; 1 do. of Pork: 4 firkins of Butter: 
2 boxes of Candles: 1 box of Soap (50 lbs. weight): 70 Ibs. of ground pro- 
visions per week : a small basket of peas, or such other vegetables as may be in 
season per diem: an allowance of £30 Currency to purchase poultry, and 
1 Gall. of corn per diem to feed them: a weekly allowance of Butcher’s meat to 
be furnished by the Plantation, or a certain sum of money to be allowed for the 
purchase of a reasonable quantity for the family at the College, as it may be 
settled between the attorney and Mr. Nicholson. If the President and Under 
master keep horses, they shall be maintained at the expence of the Plantation, 
Two men Servants for the use of the President and Under Master. A gardener, 
a Cook, and two female Servants, as housemaids and washers, A boy for 
inferior services, all to be fed and clothed at the expence of the plantation. 
£15 Currency to be allowed annually for a housekeeper. 


Under the discretionary power granted to the attorneys, there 
were added to this list “ten bushels of galt annually, three barrels 
of wheat flour, thirty pounds weight of starch annually, six dozen 
of port wine.” 

In 1818 the Society opened on their estates the first elementary 
schools in the Island, and the Rev. John Hothersal Pinder (of 
whom more anon) was appointed Chaplain. 

About the same time there was instituted a momentous 
alteration in the employment of the Trust money, for an allow- 
ance was made of £100 a year to those of the twelve Foundation 
Scholars who were desirous of prosecuting their studies in England 
in Divinity, Law, or Physic. Amongst those who availed them- 
selves of this generosity were several who remained in England, 
practising in medicine or at the bar. Two returned to Barbados 
and joined the College stafl—the Rev. Edward Parris Smith, as 
Tutor, and Grant E. Thomas, M.D., as Medical Lecturer. Another, 
William Wall, became a Fellow and Bursar of Balliol, and 
Prelector in Logic, and is amusingly described in Tuckwell’s 
Reminiscences of Oxford. 

On this principle the Grammar School continued until 1829. 
Mr. Nicholson left in 1821, and was succeeded as “ Principal” by 
the Rev. Samuel Hinds, also of Queen’s, Oxford. He stayed only 
two years, and subsequently became Vice-Principal of St. Alban’s 
Hall under Whately, whom he accompanied to Dublin as Ex- 
amining Chaplain. There he was appointed Chaplain to the 
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Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and later he became Dean of Carlisle 
and Bishop of Norwich (1849-1857). 

In 1829 the school was removed to the Chaplain’s Lodge, 
which had been purchased some years previously for Mr. Pinder’s 
use. And now the first phase of the Foundation had passed, 
and the College was about to enter on the second stage of its 
development. 

We may just stop to note that among the names of Non- 
foundationers at the school occurs that of John Hampden, who 
took his M.A. later at Queen’s, Oxford, and who was the elder 
brother of the celebrated Renn Dickson Hampden, of Oriel, 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, Bampton Lecturer 1832, Regius 
Professor of Divinity 1836, Bishop of Hereford 1848. The 
Hampden family, descendants of the Buckinghamshire patriot, 
had emigrated to the West Indies at the Restoration. 

2. The appointment of two Bishops for the West Indies in 
1824, Barbados and Jamaica, naturally marks an epoch in the 
history of the Church in the Caribbean Seas. William Hart 
Coleridge was selected for the diocese of Barbados, which then 
included British Guiana, Trinidad, and all the Windward and 
Leeward Islands in British occupation. Christopher Lipscomb 
went to Jamaica, and both proved themselves administrators and 
chief pastors of splendid energy and discretion. But our attention 
must be given to Barbados. The Society, with the College 
estates and funds in an unwonted state of prosperity, at once 
joined in the Bishop’s desire to reconstitute the Codrington 
Foundation in accordance with its Founder’s design as primarily 
a training college for medical missionaries. We read in their 
report for 1825; 

The prosperous state of their affairs encouraged the Society to take into 
consideration the practicability of placing the College upon a more respectable 
footing ; one more conformable to the intentions of the Testator, and their own 
original views. . . . A plan has been formed for giving it the character of a 
University, and arrangements have been under consideration for securing to it 
the services of a Principal and two or three Professors. By these means an 
adequate education may be provided for such of the West Indian youths as are 
disposed to devote themselves to the Christian Ministry within their native 


Islands, without the expense and trouble of seeking the necessary qualifications 
in Europe, at a distance from their friends and relations. 


Large sus of money were now spent upon the College, aud 
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at length, in the autumn of 1830, the buildings were formally 
opened on Thursday, September 9, by the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese, and the Governor of the Island, Sir James Lyon, together 
with a large number of officials and clergymen. The day was 
the anniversary of the opening of the Grammar School eighty-five 
years before. The Rev. J. H. Pinder, whose work as Chaplain on 
the estates had so favourably impressed Bishop Coleridge that he 
made him his own Chaplain, and sent him in 1827 as his Com- 
missary to Guiana, was appointed Principal, with Mr. E. P. Smith 
as Tutor. There were eighteen students, of whom fifteen were 
on the Foundation. Amongst these we find the name of 
W. W. Jackson, who afterwards became Bishop of Antigua, the 
father of the present Rector of Exeter College, himself also a 
Codringtonian. 

The Establishment was now costing £2500 a year, of which 
the Principal received £1000, the Tutor £400, and the Medical 
Professor £200. The funded property of the Trust amounted to 
£34,000 in 3 per cent. consols, and all promised well. 

But 


Heu, Fortuna, quis est crudelior in nos 
Te deus? Ut semper gaudes illudere rebus 
Humanis, 


Fortune does indeed play havoc with West Indian affairs. 

In less than twelve months after this auspicious opening, a 
hurricane in the earliest hours of August 11, 1831, almost entirely 
destroyed the College and the Estate buildings, and the expenses 
connected with their restoration were very great. The ill-health 
of the Principal obliged him to retire in 1835; in 1840 he became 
the first Principal of Wells Theological College, the first of its 
kind in England. Bishop Coleridge resigned in 1842,and became 
the first Warden of the first English Missionary College, St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury. Thus Codrington gave its Visitor 
and its Principal to become pioneers of similar institutions in 
England. 

Principal Pinder’s successor at Codrington was the Rev. Henry 
Jones of Exeter College, who arrived in November 1835. Only 
eleven students could be accommodated, but after some of the 
ravages of the hurricane had been repaired the number rose to 
twenty-four in the Lent term of 1841. In this year the College 
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Chapel was reopened on October 24, no service having been per- 
formed in it since the hurricane of 1831. To-day the beautiful 
black and white marble slabs of the flooring, and the dark 
Purbeck marble sanctuary steps, shattered and cracked, still 
exhibit the marks of the dilapidations caused by the collapse of 
roof and walls nearly eighty years ago. 

In 1844 the Society for some reason thought well to utilise 
some of the College exhibitions by sending out students from 
England, and this practice continued at intervals until 1879. 
One of these was William Thomas Webb, subsequently Principal, 
1864-1884. Principal Jones resigned after ten years’ work 
in 1846, and up to this date seventy students had been 
ordained. 

The Society now appointed as Principal the Rev. Richard 
Rawle, a distinguished Cambridge man, third wrangler and fourth 
classic in 1835, a Fellow of Trinity, and ‘at the time holding the 
College living of Cheadle in Staffordshire. He arrived in Bar- 
bados in March 1847, and held the Principalship for seventeen 
years with marked success. The College curriculum was expanded 
and the internal arrangements of the building remodelled. The 
Collegiate School, which had been continued as a feeder for the 
College at the Lodge since 1829, was put on a sounder footing, and 
the elementary schools on the estates were thoroughly reorganised. 
When Bishop Parry, who had followed Coleridge in 1842, con- 
ceived the idea of a Mission from the West Indies to West Africa, 
Rawle took it up with zealous enthusiasm, and fitted up premises 
contiguous to his own House as a Mission house for the training 
of black and coloured studentsas missionaries. This wasin 1852, 
but the scheme was scarcely a success, although it produced some 
faithful and earnest workers. Rawle resigned in 1864, and after 
filling several temporary cures in England, became Vicar of 
Tamworth in 1869. Three years later a fresh West Indian call 
came to him to be the first Bishop of Trinidad, then newly con- 
stituted a separate See. Here he worked for another seventeen 
years, and his motto might well have been “1 will very gladly 
spend and be spent for you,” for he spent his strength, andcame 
back to Codrington only to die. 

Meanwhile Mr. Webb, who had been for fourteen years 
Master of the Collegiate School at the Chaplain’s Lodge, became 
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Principal, and for twenty years faithfully carried on the 
traditions of his predecessor. 

3. It was during this period that the College entered on the 
third phase of its career of usefulness, and acquired the position 
—so far as so small a Foundation could do so—of the University 
of the West Indies, through its affiliation to the University of 
Durham. This was accomplished in 1875 through the exertions 
of Bishop Mitchinson who had succeeded Dr. Parry in 1873. Up 
to this time the College had granted its own Testamurs of 
“§.C.C.” and “‘Th.S.C.C.,” which were regarded as equivalent 
to degrees in Arts (classics and mathematics) and Divinity 
respectively. From this time onward (1875) Codrington became 
an integral part of the northern English University, and this 
has proved a great boon to West Indian students and a stimulus 
has thereby been given to higher education in those Colonies. 
The affiliation ensures a distinctive and settled course of studies, 
an impartial adjudication in England on the work done, and 
admits to an English degree, without setting foot on English soil, 
any student who, after due residence, can pass the Durham 
examinations. By this delightful connection, Codrington may 
be said to touch hands with St. Cuthbert across the centuries, 
and a West Indian College to claim an academic kinship with 
theschools of Melrose and of Lindisfarne, of Jarrow and of 
Wear. | 

Principal Webb’s successor was, like Richard Rawle, an able 
Cambridge scholar, who had previously made his mark at London 
University as medallist in philosophy and Gersteaberg prizeman, 
the Rev. Alfred Caldecott, brother of Randolph Caldecott the 
artist. He took up the work in October 1884, but remained only 
two years, resuming his Cambridge residence as Tutor of St. John’s, 
and holding also the Professorship of Moral Philosophy at King’s 
College, London. For one year his place was filled by Prebendary 
Meyrick, and then the Society decided that the funds would not 
allow of the appointment of a Principal after July 1, 1887. The 
College struggled on nobly, until at last Bishop Rawle, who had 
just resigned the See of Trinidad, consented to resume his old 
position of Principal, but without stipend. He arrived in October 
1888, and died in May 1889, in the same lodge where the Founder 
had died, and where he himself had given the best years of his 
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life to the Foundation. Once again the Principalship was vacant, 
but as funds slightly improved, an appointment on a reduced 
scale of stipend became possible in June 1890. The choice of 
the Society’s examiners fell upon the present writer. Soon, 
however, short crops and low prices brought the College finances 
into a precarious position again, and in November 1898 the staff 
were given notice that the College would have to be closed at the 
end of June 1899. The matter was taken upin England, and at 
the instance of the West India Committee an Appeal was issued 
which resulted in the formation of an emergency fund which 
happily averted the impending calamity. 

The Bicentenary celebrations of the present year will be 
marked by an attempt to place the finances of the Foundation 
once for all on a sound basis, and also to extend the sphere of 
utility of the College on the lines suggested by Codrington’s will, 
by the establishment of a chair of tropical medicine. It is felt 
that, in view of the remarkable progress recently achieved in the 
science of prophylactic research, a College which was founded 
with the purpose of combining the study of medicine and divinity 
ought to take its part in the campaign against tropical diseases. 
The history of the Codrington Trust, with its manifold associa- 
tions, if written at full length, would be almost a history of the 
West Indies. Name after name occurs in its records of those 
who held in the past, and very often still hold, a distinguished 
place amongst the old-established families in these Colonies. 
Barbados, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Honduras, Jamaica, the 
Leeward and Windward groups, Trinidad, Tobago, and British 
Guiana—each and all have their representatives in the long roll 
of worthies connected with the West Indian Alma Mater. 


T. Herpert BINDLEY. 


AUSTRIA AND ITALY 


Tue military duties originally assigned to Italy by her partners 
of the Triple Alliance were, in time of war, to cover the south-west 
frontier of Austria, to detain a French army upon the Alps, and to 
fight for the mastery of the Mediterranean Sea. In other words, 
Italy’s réle was to enable Germany to attack France with better 
prospect of success, and to allow Austria, in case of need, to direct 
the greater part of her forces against Russia. In return, Italy 
obtained a policy of assurance against a French attack. 

So long as her enmity with France lasted, Italy acquiesced, 
though without enthusiasm, in this arrangement. She does so no 
longer because Franco-Italian enmity is dead. Italy remains in 
the alliance business as a sleeping partner, but she has ceased to 
have much concern or interest in the management. Her aid is not 
expected with any confidence by her Austro-German consorts, 
neither is her hostility anticipated by France. The “‘ enemy ” oi 
Italy to-day is Austria, her ally, and almost every measure of pre- 
caution by sea and land which Italy has taken for many years past 
has been directed against Austria. Similarly, Italy occupies a 
prominent place in the military anxieties of Austria, and much of 
the increase of Austrian garrisons in the south-west has been made 
at the expense of Galician defence. The Press of Central Europe 
has been filled for years past with accounts of moves and counter- 
moves intended to confer some military advantage upon one or 
other of these Powers to the disadvantage of its rival. 

The diplomatic relations of the two States do homage to appear- 
ances, but scarcely veil the military antagonism which is written 
large across many Acts of the respective Legislatures, across every 
plan for roads and railways, every movement of troops, and every 
new plan of fortification. A speech like that recently made by 
General Asmari di Bernezzo, and an episode such as rece nily 
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took place in a Milan theatre, show the trend of popular opinion, 
but were not needed to emphasise the deep-seated rivalry which 
exists between the allied Powers. 

The military facts of the case are pretty well known to all 
soldiers who keep their eyes open, but are less well, known than they 
might be to the British public. There is little or no secrecy about 
them, and I do not propose in this article to break any new 
ground, but only to follow paths already thoroughly surveyed by 
the military Press of Europe. Every movement of Austria and 
Italy is duly chronicled by this technical Press. The object of 
each move is discussed, and the proper reply to it considered in 
the most open manner. Manceuvres are held in the frontier 
districts on each side under strategical hypotheses which leave 
no doubt at all as to their meaning, while experts discuss the 
zones of concentration, the lines of advance, the number of troops 
and ships that can be engaged in a given time, and in short all the 
moral and material resources at the disposal of the prospective 
combatants. 

Tue Riva Navies. Superiority at sea, though more necessary 
for Italy than for Austria owing to the greater maritime surface 
exposed to attack on the Italian side, is very desirable for each 
Power. If Austria rules at sea she can seriously injure Italian 
trade, threaten Italian coasts, tie down many Italian troops to the 
defence of the peninsula and the islands, and protect the left flank 
of an Austrian army marching into Friuli from the Isonzo. If 
Italy is mistress at sea she can concentrate all her land forces to 
the north-east, neglect her peninsular and insular defences, move 
forward through Venetia, and perhaps attempt a landing on a 
large scale on the eastern shores of the Adriatic. The character 
and scope of the operations which will be permissible for one Power 
or the other in case of war will depend very much upon the result of 
the conflict at sea. 

The navy of Italy is numerically superior to that of Austria 
in ships, guns, and men, but this superiority is not so crushing 
as to deprive Austrian sailors of all fighting chances. With a 
Tegetthoff in command an Austrian fleet goes far. The tally 
of the Austrian Navy is not given in the Dilke return, but is 
given in the current number of Brassey’s Annual. Commandant 
de Balincourt’s Flottes de Combat for 1910, after eliminating 
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ships without serious value, allows the effective Austrian 
fighting ships a displacement of 124,900 tons, and those of Italy 
200,000 tons. It shows that the Italian ships have a great 
superiority in medium and light guns, and that Italy has 137 
torpedo craft to the Austrian 72. Italy is also well ahead in her 
“Dreadnought” policy, and also in the construction of sub- 
marines and dirigible airships. The Italian Navy is a popular 
service and has been fortunate to escape many of the discourage- 
ments with which the Italian Army has had to contend. 

For naval bases in the Adriatic, Austria has Pola and Cattaro 
to set against Venice and Ancona, if indeed the latter can be 
dignified by the name of naval base. All these ports have dis- 
advantages well known to every one acquainted with their topo- 
graphy and existing defences. Italy, like Rome of old, from a 
maritime point of view faces west and south. Spezia and Madda- 
lina have little influence upon a war in the Adriatic, and Italian 
ports in this sea, other than Venice, are very poor. Comacchio, 
Ravenna, and the Bay of Manfredonia have in turn been sug- 
gested as war-ports to make up for the defects of Ancona, Brin- 
disi, and Taranto, but little has been done to adapt them. On 
the Austrian side, Sebenico and the Gulf of Sabbioncello have 
also been studied but little has been done to improve them. It is 
Pola against Venice, but both Powers recognise that it will not be 
naval bases alone which will save them, but rather the efficiency 
of their sea-going, submarine, and air fleets and flotillas. 

Tue Rivat Armizs. Austria-Hungary has a population of 
50 millions to the 34 millions of Italy. Austria, with 1,700,000 
trained men between the ages of 21 and 33, can place in the field at 
the outset of a war at least 48 divisions of infantry, giving, with 
other arms, 680,000 bayonets, 55,000 sabres, and 1700 guns exclu- 
sive of Landstiirm formations. Italy, with 1,000,000 trained men 
aged 20 to 32, has at most 36 divisions, including 12 of mobile militia, 
with 550,000 rifles and 21,000 sabres. Italy’s constant loss by 
emigration makes it difficult to reckon the effective strength otf 
her reserves. Outof the Austrian peace strength of nearly 400,000 
all ranks, about 70,000 men are quartered on the Italian frontier, 
and of these no fewer than 20,000 have been added during the 
last six years. The clever use made of Ersatz reservists by 
Austria during the frontier troubles of last year, shows that it is 
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easy for this Power to expand her effectives without formal 
mobilisation. The peace strength of the Italian garrisons facing 
Austria is about 45,000 men, excluding garrisons south of the Po. 

The two Austrian Army Corps on the frontier are the 14th 
and the 3rd, with headquarters at Innsbriick and Graz respectively. 
Although all the garrison of the Tyrol must be considered moun- 
tain troops, it was not till four years ago that Austria created 
special troops for Alpine warfare and gave them the system of 
local recruiting and fixity of garrisons adopted by Italy in 1872 
and France in 1888. The exact réle of the Austrian frontier 
garrisons, in case of war cannot, of course, be stated, but the 
probability is that their main duty will be that of covering troops. 
In peace time they form a fringe along the frontier, while behind 
them are their reserves massed in groups of brigades at six differ- 
ent garrisons namely Trent, the upper Adige, Innsbriick, Klagen- 
furt, Laibach, and Trieste. The Italian frontier Army Corps 
are the 3rd, 5th, and 6th with headquarters at Milan, Verona, 
and Bologna respectively. The chief garrisons are at these 
towns and at Brescia, Padua, and Venice. Alpine troops occupy 
the frontier, while other Alpinz from the French frontier are 
brought across from time to time to learn the ground. 

The Austro-Hungarian Army is recruited from races which 
are nearly all good and some very good value for military pur- 
poses. The Army is well trained, flexible, and very fairly well 
equipped. It has completed its artillery re-armament with a 
good modern quick-firing field-gun and has a useful mountain 
howitzer nearly ready, and plenty of Schwarzlose machine-guns. 
It has, by half as much again, a larger Budget than the Italian 
Army and a considerably more numerous corps of excellent 
officers. It has an annual contingent which, until two years 
ago, exceeded that of the Italian Army by 61,000 men, and 
still exceeds it by 26,000 men. It has a much higher peace 
establishment, namely, nearly 400,000 to the Italian 250,000 or 
less, and its moral force is solidly established. It is a good 
staying army with plenty of initiative, and will always make 
its mark if led by chiefs worthy of their men. 

The lialian Army, taken as a whole, is an army of recent 
creation. It was only in 1871 that General Ricotti organised 
the army on a national basis, and since that date the pinch of 
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finance has beset his successors at every turn. The army also 
suffers from organic defects. It is recruited on a national basis 
but mobilised territorially, and changes of garrison, on a regular 
roster, are frequent. A battalion may be recruited from Pied- 
montese, Tuscans, Romans, Neapolitans, and Sicilians, but when 
it is mobilised it incorporates its reservists from the district 
where it chances to be quartered, and low establishments due 
to straitened means require that two reservists shall be incor- 
porated in mobilisation for every serving soldier. Thus the 
battalion is completed for war, Alpini excepted, to the extent 
of two-thirds of its strength by men to whom the name, number, 
and officers of the regiment may mean nothing at all. It is not 
reasonable to expect solid battalions from this system, which 
may have been necessary to consolidate Italian unity but has 
outlived its day. 

Some of the military disadvantages arising from what Napoleon 
called the vice radical of Italy, namely, her geographical con- 
formation, have been mitigated by the concentration in time 
of peace in the valley of the Po of a large part of the cavalry 
and artillery destined for the field army. But Italy suffers 
from inadequate communications and comparatively slow 
mobilisation. The concentration of her field army in the 
north will not be a normal operation and in many instances 
Army Corps will reach the frontier before the reserves. All 
these circumstances combine to make political prudence a neces- 
sity of Italy’s military position. Italy has much more need 
of earnest and sustained preparation for war than of bellicose 
harangues which may drive her unready into war. 

The number of picked troops in the Italian Army is far too 
high, amounting in all to 65 battalions of Alpini, bersagliere, and 
grenadiers out of a total of 282 battalions. The best of the annual 
contingent finds its way into these favoured corps, and the rest 
of the infantry suffers from the fact. Artillery affairs have also 
been badly muddled, and Italy is not only backward in her re- 
armament but is also tributary to Krupp, as are so many of 
the unwise minor States. “Promotion in the army is deplorably 
slow and the corps of officers has been seriously discouraged by 
the loss of interest of Italians in their army, while the lower ranks 
have been much dissatisfied with their lot, The Legislature 
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is making a valiant effort to repair the neglect of the past, 
and is endeavouring to follow up some of the excellent recom- 
mendations made by the commission of inquiry which has 
recently investigated the condition and complaints of the army, 
but it is easier to damage than to restore the efficiency of armed 
forces. The Italian soldier is sober, handy, and enduring, but, 
the Piedmontese aside, he is not by nature a man-at-arms, and 
the army as a whole is insufficiently permeated through and 
through with the enthusiasm and confidence that win victories 
against odds. 

Tue Frontier. The events of 1866 gave Venetia to Italy 
but left Austria in occupation of the crests of the Alps and the 
heads of the principal valleys. From Switzerland to the Julian 
Alps the frontier follows the crest of the hills at an elevation 
of 7000 to 10,000 feet. A mountainous zone some thirty miles 
broad separates the frontier from the Venetian plain. Except 
in the valley of the Adige there are few facilities for the move- 
ments of masses of troops across this part of the frontier. Be- 
tween the Julian Alps and the Adriatic the character of the 
frontier changes. The ground gradually falls, and there are no 
uncommon obstacles to prevent the advance of a strong Austrian 
army into Friuli on a broad front. 

The Tyrol juts out like a bastion into the Lombardo-Venetian 
plain. On its western flank three roads cross the frontier 
between Stelvio and the valley of the Adige. The eastern flanks 
of the bastion are more accessible and the broad valley of the 
Adige leads northward into the heart of the Tyrol. Between 
Kreutzberg and Tarvis the Carnic Alps are not crossed by any 
roads fit for wheeled traffic. 

Raitways. Austria has one double and three single lines 
of rail leading to the Italian frontier. Three of these lines lead 
towards the Isonzo and only one to the Tyrol by Innsbriick and 
the Brenner Pass. The Piisterthal railway connects the two 
fronts of deployment but is too near the frontier to be safely 
used for the purposes of strategic concentration. Important 
ameliorations of this railway system are now in progress; for 
example, narrow-gauge lines to improve the local network of the 
Tyrol, and other lines of normal gauge to increase the facilities 
ior deployment near the Isonzo on the line Villach-Goritz, In 
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this latter quarter detraining stations have been organised in 
modern style, and in this district 60,000 troops were recently 
assembled for manceuvres. 

Italy has also three lines for a concentration on the line of the 
Brenta. The railheads for this purpose would be Chioggia, 
Padua, and Vicenza. For a more forward concentration in 
Venetia there are only two lines. With the exception of certain 
portions of one of these lines the railways are of single track. 
Like Austria, Italy is endeavouring to improve her railway 
equipment, and has devoted large sums since 1905 to increase 
her plant and to double certain lines so that a timely advance 
to the line of the Tagliamento may become practicable. These 
new railways should be completed by 1912. 

FortiFicaTions. On the lower Isonzo Austria has no fixed 
defences, but near Tarvis a group of strong works bars the way 
to the valley of the Save. The Carnic Alps defend themselves, 
but from the Kreutzberg to Switzerland every accessible line of 
approach has its barrier fort, usually consisting of an armoured 
work in some commanding position for long-range fighting and 
of an auxiliary barrier in the valley armed with quick-firing 
and machine-guns. Nearly all the Austrian forts have armoured 
cupolas, and their armament includes from six to twelve guns 
and howitzers of medium calibre. Armoured observatories, 
powerful searchlights, underground cables, and signal stations 
aid the defence. Besides the exterior line of forts, the Tyrol 
has a group of works at Riva, another at Franzensfeste to protect 
the railway junction, and finally a powerful fortress at Trent 
which serves as the keep of the Tyrol and is surrounded by a 
strong girdle of batteries and armoured forts. This is a good 
enough system from the engineer’s point of view but it has the 
disadvantage of disclosing in some measure the scheme of 
defence, and it is usually true that an isolated barrier fort is 
of little utility when the assailant’s artillery comes up. 

Italy has replied to the Tyrol batteries by a series of works 
intended to bar the exits by the chief roads. Verona on the 
Adige is a more ambitious place. It is the reply to Trent, and 
is surrounded by a girdle of forts pushed well out from the town. 
To the north-east there are the so-called zones of assembly in 
the upper valleys of the Astico, Brenta, and Piave, while north- 
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eastward again come works at Agordo, Piave di Cadore, Vigo, 
and Osoppo. There are no modern fortifications east of the 
Tagliamento. There is little armour in these Italian forts, but 
a number of cupolas have been ordered and will in due course 
find their way into the works. On this frontier the old quadri- 
lateral of pious memory has disappeared. Venice and Verona 
protect the flanks of an army assembled on the Brenta. The 
adventures of Venice upon land have not always been to her 
ultimate advantage, but with her modernised defences and many 
heavy batteries she pretends, in a war on this frontier, to play 
a distinguished part on land and sea. 

STRATEGICAL CONSIDERATIONS. The circumstances of the 
moment, that is to say the preoccupations which may prevent 
one Power or the other from bringing its whole strength to bear, 
can alone determine the exact conditions in which an Austro- 
Italian war will befought. Provided that Austria is not threatened 
by any other great Power, an offensive campaign against Italy must 
be anticipated, even though Servia and Montenegro take part on 
Italy’s side. In this case it is probable that, after detaching 
adequate forces to overawe these smaller States, Austria will 
assemble her main army upon the Isonzo, will advance rapidly 
into Venetia, and will look to the garrison of the Tyrol to cover 
the right flank of the army. The first shocks between the main 
armies, other than cavalry and advanced guard affairs, may 
in this case occur between the Tagliamento and the Brenta. 
The result of these conflicts will decide the subsequent march of 
events. 

The role of the Austrian garrisons of the Tyrol is to hold out 
against assaults until the main Austrian army approaches the 
Brenta, and then to come down irom the hills and combine with 
the main attack. The events of 1866, in which year General von 
Kiihn with 16,000 men victoriously resisted Garibaldi with his 
40,000 volunteers, show that the Tyrol has good capacity for 
resistance. Von Kihn published many years ago a little book 
which was a masterly expositioa of the principles upon which the 
defence of a district like the Tyrol should be conducted, and it 
is on von Kihn’s lines that the future defence of this district will 
not improbably be carried out. The threatening aspect of the 
Tyrol bastion leads some to suppose that it may become the sally- 
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port of the main Austrian attack, but the inferior railway com- 
munications, the sparse means for feeding and moving masses of 
troops, and the divergent directions of the valleys which lead 
into Italy, do not greatly encourage this belief. 

The nature of the case and the tendencies of Italian aspirations 
render an assault upon the Tyrol, and especially upon the Trentino, 
highly probable. Historical precedents, as well as common sense, 
show that an army advancing through Venetia to the north-east 
is bound to secure its left flank by clearing the hills. Italian 
successes in this enterprise are not excluded during the first 
weeks of a war, for a convergent attack from three sides is allowed 
by the number and direction of the roads of approach. But, if 
the pressure of the main Austrian army is felt in Venetia before 
the assailants of the Tyrol have secured a decision in their favour 
it may go hard with the Italians, and the larger the numbers sent 
against the Tyrol the smaller will be the main Italian army and 
consequently the less its chances of victory in the decisive fights. 
It may be assumed that three weeks are at the disposal of Italy 
for this enterprise before the Austrians will be on the Piave in 
much strength. If again the Italians are successful at sea and 
are beguiled into the dream-strategy of a maritime expedition 
across the Adriatic, this will be so much to their disadvantage 
and so much the less weight at the decisive point. 

It is useless to speculate upon events after the collision between 
the main armies, but there is this to be said in Italy’s favour, 
namely, that national armies are most formidable in their own 
country. To reap the full advantage of this fact, which may be 
more strongly brought out in future wars than it has been in the 
past, it is indispensable that a nation should not be discouraged 
by Trebias and Trasimenes, but should realise that every step 
in advance adds to the invader’s difficulties and increases the 
chances of successful defence. 

The real difficulties of Austria should begin when her armies 
reach the lines of the Adige, the Mincio, and the Po, and these 
difficulties may be turned to good account by Italy if she keeps a 
good heart and secures for herself decisively the command ai sea. 


C, A Court REPINGTON. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 
1 

Hart Grey has received the hearty thanks of the Canadian 
Parliament for his services as Governor-General, both Sir Wilifrid 
Laurier and Mr. R. L. Borden acknowledging the value to Canada 
and the Empire of his six years of office in the strongest possible 
terms. The position of the Governor-General of an autonomous 
British community, where he is at best but an umbra of the Sove- 
reign, is difficult in the extreme, but in Lord Grey’s case these 
inherent difficulties have been overcome without apparent effort, 
his keen interest in every aspect of Canada’s growing-time having 
made every Canadian his friend from the outset. He has seen 
the population of the Great Dominion increase from five to nine 
millions; he has seen its wealth multiplied fivefold—and he has 
seen its importance asa world-power of the future acknowledged 
by the Mother Country of Canadian political institutions and by 
the United States. It is cordially admitted on all sides that every- 
thing he has done and said was the outcome of a sincere desire to 
help on the advancement of Canada and the Canadians. 

The salient episode of his tenure of office was, of course, 
the celebration of the Quebec Tercentenary, which not only 
confirmed the entente between the two Canadian nationalities 
but also revealed to the English-speaking majority (as a 
whole less disposed to pride in Canada’s glorious past than 
les Canadiens) the: picturesque and heartening wonders of 
the history of their much-loved land. But for Earl Grey that 
splendid scroll with its many glittering names—names that sing 
themselves—might not have been unfolded, and the historic 
battlefields, the holy places of Canadianism, might have been 
left to be occupied by factories and prisons and a cluster of small 
cheap houses—to the lasting shame of future generations of 
Canadians. There never was a greater deal in unreal estate than 
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the acquisition and dedication to national uses of the scene of 
the Homeric duel between Wolfe and Montcalm. Hardly less 
important was the Governor-General’s vindication of the greatness 
of Canada during his famous visit to the United States, where the 
outspoken words of the “Big Englishman” were received with 
the respect tendered by the best kind of American to every man 
who has the courage of his convictions. Earl Grey and the late 
Marquis of Dufferin must rank as the greatest of Canadian 
Governor-Generals, and it would be the height of folly to exalt 
either of them above the other. The latter’s adventurous spirit and 
noble expansiveness of nature caused him to be universally liked 
and admired in Canada and also in the United States. He was 
the pioneer of the new art of being a Governor (which is really 
more difficult than governing) and his success put an end to the 
long line of “ professional Governors” who were useful in their 
time but would be worse than useless nowadays. On the other 
hand, Earl Grey may be said to belong to the most modern class 
of economic statesmen, men conversant with what Mr. Rhodes 
called “‘ affairs’ and able to help the progress of a young country 
and a young nation in a thousand ways. It was his keen interest 
in the individual Canadian and his business, and his natural 
willingness to hear people “ talk ‘shop’” (which is, and ought to 
be, every sane man’s chief delight), which have made him the 
friend of every Canadian and Canada’s best friend. 

It now seems certain that Lord Grey’s successor will be the 
Duke of Connaught and that the former’s term will be extended 
to the time when the latter’s duties permit him to take up the 
burden of Governor-Generalship. All sorts and conditions 
of Canadians are delighted that a Prince of the Blood Royal is 
to be the Sovereign’s representative among them, and the declara- 
tion of the Toronto Globe that “he will be received with that 
sincerity and heartiness of welcome Canadians of all classes are 
ever ready to give to a Royal Prince” expresses the views of the 
French-speaking as well as the English-speaking citizens of the 
Dominion. And the fact that Lord Grey will remain with them 
alittle longer as the result of the new arrangement will involve an 
additional element of pleasure. It has been said that the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Connaught will be approved because he can 
be relied upon to be above and beyond all party sympathies and 
antipathies, But, in my opinion, that idea has occurred to very 
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few Canadians and ought never to have been mooted seeing that 
it is, by implication, an unjust criticism of a succession of success- 
ful Governor-Generals, all of whom achieved absolute impartiality 
in their relations with the party leaders. The actual reasons why 
the change is welcomed by Canadians are: (1) the general con- 
viction that the Royal Family is the most notable repository 
of political sagacity in the world, and (2) the universa! belief that 
the appointment of a Royal Prince to the Governor-Generalship 
must add to the prestige, not only of Canada but also of the sister- 
Dominions. Here let it be pointed out that there are no grounds 
for the fear that the coming of Royalty will mean the establish- 
ment of a costly and pompous court at Ottawa. Commenting 
on this matter the Toronto Globe remarks : 

Certain it is that not only for Members of Parliament and their families, 
but for thousands of others, directly or indirectly interested in the matter, life 
at Ottawa is sufficiently exacting under the best circumstances. The strain is 

xhausting to the great majority of those who try to keep step in the social 

procession. Few of them are born to it or take to it readily, and fewer still 
have incomes to match the cost of it. If that is true under present conditions, 
what would it be were anything like a Court set up? The thing would be 
ludicrous were it not for the background of tragedy. Royalty would be wel- 
comed, but a Royal Court should find no place in Canadian life. 

The fear thus adumbrated is altogether baseless. Nobody 
is more contented with the simple life and more impatient of the 
trivialities of court etiquette than the Duke of Connaught, who 
has the virtues of a soldier in love with his profession. If there 
be a court during his régime, its doors will be open to all who 
have the intention of courtliness It has never been the custom 
of the Duke to judge people by the cut of their clothes or by 
the homely habits which obliterate the real work of a man in the 
eyes of a snobocracy. He can see the man-in-himself as well as 
any member of his kindly and keenly observant race. His 
inclusive geniality will be a salutary influence in Ottawa where 
the clerk in the Civil Service does not care to be seen in the street 
with a storekeeper. For the rest it is good for Canada that 
society should have a head and that a standard should be set of 
social decency. All this helps to repress the spendthrift barbarity 
of the nouveaux riches which has reached such a pitch in the United 
States and is practically non-existent in Canada thanks chiefly 
to the cultured common sense of its statesman-capitalists, but in 
some measure to the example of the Governors-General. 
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2 


The feeling of contempt which would cause the Frenchman of 
Paris to say to the Frenchman of Quebec: “ Monsieur est Cana- 
dien ? Comment est-il possible d’étre Canadien?” no longer 
exists in Mother-France, and even the Parisian takes a lively 
interest in the affairs and prospects of the vast and prosperous 
country which was thought to be no more than a “ few arpents 
of snow” when it became part of the British Empire. A large 
amount of French capital is now being invested in Canadian 
undertakings, and books dealing with Canadian topics are eagerly 
read in France, provided, of course, they are written in French. 
It follows that Dr. Adrien Loir’s work * which gives the views of 
a travelled Frenchman with the faculty of seeing below the sur- 
face of things and a clear and forcible style, is not likely to be 
overlooked by his compatriots. Dr. Loir has had a somewhat 
interesting career. He was for a time in charge of the Pasteur 
Institute at Bulawayo, and when he visited Canada in 1906 to 
attend the Medical Congress at Trois Riviéres as representative 
of the French Association for the Advancement of Science, he 
renewed his acquaintance with Lord Grey who had visited his 
laboratory in Rhodesia four years before. The Canadian Govern- 
ment sent him on a special mission into “le Grand-Ouest ” (7.e., 
Western Canada, “Ouest” meaning Ontario among the Cana- 
dians of Quebec), and on his return he was offered the post he 
now holds. Those who wish to learn from a disinterested ob- 
server the religious, political, and social opinions of the French- 
Canadian people would do well to get his book and read it carefully. 
They will learn much which is concealed or even denied by Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, Mr. Lemieux, and other politicians who would 
have us believe that the Canadian nation is now one and in- 
divisible, the racial antithesis no longer constituting a political 
line of cleavage. It is true the “ entente”’ exists, but it cannot 
become “ cordiale ” as long as the two races do not inter-marry, 
and at present the Roman hierarchy does everything in its power 
to prevent the creation of flesh-and-blood ties between the 
greater and the lesser nationalities. The French-Canadian has 
no love for “ l’ Anglais” (as he calls the English-speaking Canadian) 
and Dr. Loir illustrates this fact by a number of anecdotes of his 


* Canada et Canadiens. By Dr. Adrien Loir, Professor & la Faculté de 
Médecine de Montréal. E. Guilmoto; Paris, 6 francs, 
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own experiences. Furthermore, the Frenchman is even more 
unpopular among French-Canadians than is the Englishman among 
English-speaking Canadians. In either case slight differences 
in speech and manners lead to serious misunderstandings. In 
point of fact, such causes of dissension are more frequent in 
the relations between Frenchmen and French-Canadians, the 
language of the latter having been out of touch with that of the 
Mother-Country for a century and a half. The general distrust 
of Republican France with its hatred of clericalism is also an 
obstacle in the path of the French settler, who finds it almost 
impossible to obtain employment in the Province of Quebec and; 
for that and other reasons, proceeds more often than not to the 
prairie-region where he soon becomes a typical Westerner. Dr. 
Loir thinks Western Canada the most progressive of all the 
countries he has seen. 

He is astonished to find that the French-Canadian who has 
made money never thinks of visiting France and, what is even 
more remarkable, never journeys westward to see the extent of 
the land which is his very own in a manner of speaking. Dr. Loir 
has travelled so widely and wisely that he has lost the Frenchman’s 
intolerant love of home—a sentiment which makes him a failure 
as a colonist, since he suffers from acute nostalgia and cannot 
adapt himself to a new environment—and the vis inertia of the 
French-Canadian (whose sphere of influence has been extended as 
a splash of ink expands.in blotting-paper) is to Dr. Loir a per- 
petual source of astonishment. Like M. Siegfried he speculates on 
the future of the Dominion and seems inclined to believe that it will 
break into two parts, the West becoming American and the Hast 
remaining British. There is nothing in his book to show that he 
has grasped the only practical conception of the British Empire 
that is to be—z.e., the ideal of a partnership of independent 
nations organised for mutual self-defence in peace and in war and 
called “ British”? not because of racial solidarity but because 
one conception of liberty, that which has been slowly evolved 
in Great Britain, is the basis of each partner-nation’s social and 
political life. His book has many defects. Yet it is the most 
important work of the kind which has appeared since M. André 
Siegfried’s Le Canada, les Deux Races, and ought to be carefully 
studied by everybody who wishes to understand the complex 
actions and reactions of Canadian politics. KE. B. O. 
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AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 


Sypney, May 16. 

Wet, the absolutely unexpected has happened. And hardly 
any one cares. Australia is handed over for three years as 
completely as two-figure majorities in each House can hand her 
to the Socialists and the strike-makers and the demagogues and 
the home-wreckers—if we may believe what their opponents 
said on and before April 18. And Australia has not turned a 
hair. For Australia did not believe what the Fusionist press 
said; very few people imagine that the press believed its own 
talk. Ifitdid every act of the new Ministry must be enlightening 
its credulity ; quite apart from the vague general terms of 
abuse from which I have just selected a few the definite and 
assured predictions of such a newspaper as say, the Sydney Dady 
Telegraph, have been one after the other specifically proved 
false. The new Ministry, wept the Telegraph, would reopen the 
question of the Federal capital site, abandon Canberra, and flout 
the just demands of New South Wales. As a matter of fact 
the new Minister for Home Affairs, although personally a strong 
opponent of that site, promptly declared his intention of ac- 
cepting the previous Parliament’s decision and getting the 
Canberra site occupied as quickly as possible. Then the Telegraph 
mourned bitterly because the moribund Deakin Ministry had 
not officially completed the appointment of Colonel Kirkpatrick 
as Australia’s Inspector-General—Labour would certainly cancel 
it and deprive us of the best man we could hope for. Labour’s 
first official act was to complete the appointment with warm 
words of praise from the new Minister for Defence. I could add 
a dozen instances of similar false prophecy within the last month. 
Of all men in politics the Federal Labour Leaders are the least 
likely to lose their heads however astonishing their victory ; 
and their party has proved its self-control and good sense by 
choosing for the third time its soherest and wisest members to 
lead it. 

But the phrase I have just used reminds us that with the 
Labour victory a new form of Government has appeared. When 
the Unionist party at home triumphs again the only man in the 
new Ministry for whom the party is responsible will be Mr. Balfour. 
He is the choice of the party; the rest of the Ministry will be 
chosen by him. Whatever influences are brought to bear on 
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him the final responsibility is his. But out here it is not only 
Mr. Fisher whom the Labour Party has chosen to lead it; all his 
colleagues too are the Party’s direct choice. By exhaustive 
ballot the newly elected Labour members of both Houses chose 
for officers nine of themselves—the one restriction being that 
three must be Senators and six Representatives; the Prime 
Minister’s responsibility began only with the allotment of the 
various offices among the nine. Mr. Fisher of course is respon- 
sible in the highest sense to the Crown and the people for his 
colleagues; but he is not personally responsible for their choice ; 
there can be no talk of favouritism or nepotism and no allegation 
that the Ministry’s moderation is due to its leader only not to the 
feeling of the party. 

This election of Ministers by the party at large is, however, 

mnly a minor phase of a much bigger change in the political 
machinery. There is a great deal of truth in one statement at 
least of the Fusion’s (it is fairly safe to say “‘ the late Fusion’s ”’) 
press; for the next three years the Federal Parliament will be 
jn the main a machine for registering the decrees of the Caucus. 
Labour has in the Senate twenty-three members to the Oppo- 
sition’s thirteen ; in the Representatives it seems likely to have 
(considering the leanings of the three independent members) 
forty-four to the Opposition’s thirty-one. Those majorities, 
too, correspond very fairly (the Senate’s perhaps is a little 
exaggerated) to the votes actually polled. And they have been 
taught by the events of last year the value of the Closure as a 
weapon against undue delay in debate. What Labour wants 
will be done in exact detail. And what Labour wants will be 
decided in detail beforehand by the Caucus. So it may be worth 
while to understand what the Caucus is. 

The platform to which every Labour candidate at the recent 
elections pledged himsel! was laid down after long and careful 
discussion by the “ Brisbane Conference” of delegates from all 
Labour Associations in 1908. Nothing else binds any Labour 
member during this Parliament. Any number of conferences 
and Congresses may meet, but their resolutions will in no way 
bind a member of the 1910-1912 Parliament. Every Labourite 
from Mr. Fisher down appealed to his constituency last month as 
a man pledged to the definite platform of 1908 and in matters out- 
side that platform is perfectly free to use his individual judgment 
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as to vote or action. No man of the Labour party was elected 
under false pretences. 

The pledge, however, which does bind these members is of 
a peculiar character. Any candidate of any party may pledge 
himself to a platform. But the Labour member binds himself 
to accept his platform, and to make it effective (really these 
political metaphors make it almost impossible to write decent 
English !) in the sense and by the methods on which the majority 
of his fellow members may decide. If he is pledged to com- 
pulsory military training that means that he must vote with the 
party unfailingly in favour of all details which it may choose to 
make essential. In practice a good deal of liberty in details is 
allowed ; but on all matters connected with the platform the 
decision of the majority binds the actions of every separate 
member. In the last Parliament for instance it was considered 
a matter affecting several planks in the platform (as tending tc 
their realisation) that the Deakin Ministry should be supported. 
There was always a minority of Labour members who would 
rather have opposed Mr. Deakin; but as long as fourteen mem- 
bers of the party stood by him they would carry the remaining 
thirteen with them. If one out of the fourteen could be made 
discontented his defection would swing the whole twenty-seven 
votes the other way. (I have carefully used the conditional 
mood here ; the numbers were never actually as close as thirteen 
to fourteen ; and in the internal movement that finally withdrew 
support from Mr. Deakin at least half a dozen members were con- 
cerned. But the other is quite a possible case ; when Sir George 
—then Mr.—Reid lost Labour’s support in 1899 one or two 
votes turned the scale.) 

That is the Caucus. The objections to it are many and 
serious. The best that can be said for it—as far as I have yet 
described it—is that it is a valuable method of organising a 
“third” party. For Ministerial or direct Opposition work it has 
several disadvantages and some of the wisest Australian Labour- 
ites have for some years advocated that the system should be 
either abandoned or at least much relaxed. But after all it is 
not far from being the logical conclusion of the party system of 
government. And many people here think it preferable to the 
present English system of Parliamentary voting. If a Labour 
member votes against his own opinion, coerced by the majority, 
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at least he has had full opportunity to argue things out with the 
majority beforehand. In the Caucus all members may speak 
with equal freedom and a man is likely to support the Ministry’s 
desires much more readily if he has had the chance of explaining 
to the Ministry his own desires in a different direction. Re- 
member, on matters not affecting the platform to which he has 
publicly pledged himself the Australian Labour member is as 
free as Lord Rosebery; and on no matters at all is he bound to 
obey any outside person or body except the Brisbane Conference 
of 1908. 

Just because this government by caucus (legislative govern- 
ment that is not administrative; in matters of administration 
Mr. Fisher is freer than Mr. Deakin) is a hazardous experiment 
and obviously objectionable in several ways it has been necessary 
to spend some time in defining exactly what the Caucus is. But 
it is more than I have yet mentioned. It is a debating society, 
a school, a smaller Parliament of a very practical kind. During 
a session it meets once a week regularly. Any member may 
bring up any subject for discussion. The principal subjects as 
a rule are Bills recently introduced or at any rate in the air. 
On the matter dealt with in a particular Bill two or three members 
may have specialised while the rest know little or nothing. The 
two or three, maybe, with a couple of less expert but still wise 
coadjutors, are appointed a sub-committee to work up all the 
obtainable information and report fully in a week or a 
fortnight. Their reports are thoroughly discussed; their con- 
clusions are likely to be challenged, and must be substantiated ; 
by the time members go to the House they have got from expert 
evidence a considerable amount of knowledge, intimate and 
tested knowledge, of the subject in hand. While talking the 
other day to a Labour member about the land tax nearly every 
point I raised was met with “‘ The Caucus was discussing that ; 
we have not made up our minds yet; we have arranged to get 
all the information on the point tabulated so that we can see 
whether the objection is important enough to make us try another 
way of doing things”’ or as the case might be, “‘ Yes, we have a 
sub-committee working up that side of the question.” Indeed, 
when one comes upon evidence of the quality of the work done 
by the Caucus in educating its cruder members and training 
them to do legislative work somewhat as it should be done one 
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is often inclined to wish that the whole Parliament were as this 
Caucus, except for the bond. 

There then you have in short the good and the bad side of 
the new machinery which will guide Australia’s course for three 
years at the least. Sadly as it falls short of the ideal in politics, 
dangerous as its pledges may be made by unskilful handling, 
yet it seems to many here who are not politicians both more 
honest and probably more effective for genuine work than the 
insincerity of Fusions or the unquestioned and unchallengeable 
domination of privately formed cliques in overgrown Cabinets. 

I have used more space than I meant to in discussing mech- 
anism; but its novelty among British Parliamentary institutions 
warrants detailed treatment. Itis hardly worth while for readers 
in July to discuss over again the causes of the Labour victory. 
You may take it that disgust with the Fusion—expressed in a 
more active form than I or any one dared to prophesy—was 
one highly important cause. Another quite undoubtedly was 
Labour’s proposal for a progressive land tax. It was that cry 
above all others that swept New South Wales, leaving to the 
Fusion only the dairying districts of the east coast and a few 
electorates round Sydney. And, directly the Commonwealth’s 
immediate financial difficulties have been arranged for, that 
promised land-tax will be the first measure the new Ministry 
introduces and pushes through. 

Now the essence of the progressive land-tax is not taxation. 
The rates will be fixed, the methods will be planned, not to bring 
in revenue but to have a certain effect on land-owners. Briefly, 
the intention is to make mere landowning a horribly expensive 
amusement. ‘‘ Mere” landowning, I say; that is, acquiring or 
holding great areas of land without making the fullest use of 
them. There are, no doubt, men in the Labour party—as there 
are certainly men outside it—who would like to prevent any man 
from owning large blocks of land, whatever he might do with 
them. But they are not the leaders, and that is not the leaders’, 
or the majority’s, object. This campaign against certain land- 
owners is undertaken, not in the name of any abstract or general 
proposition equally valid (or invalid) all the world over; it is a 
practical attempt to cure a particularly Australian disease. 

As the train runs north out of Melbourne to Macedon, Bendigo 
and Echuca, it passes almost at once on to many miles of open 
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plain—fairly good soil, to all appearances, but empty of habita- 
tions. Here is a description of part of that void, authorised by 
the owner : 

The land consists chiefly of volcanic rises. . . . A great portion of it fit for 
agriculture. . . . Thereare some hundreds of acres of black land on it, suitable for 
potatoes, onions, or any kind of root crops. The rainfall in the district is over 
25 inches. 

Particular attention is drawn to the fact that this property is only 25 miles 
Srom Melbourne, and has never been cultivated. 

The owner is so proud of this that he repeats it: “‘ None of 
the land has ever been broken up—the purchaser of any block 
will have ali new country.” 

There is one of the symptoms of Australia’s disease. Good 
agricultural land, twenty-five miles from Melbourne, that has 
never been tilled; and for many years now young Victorians 
have been leaving their State, populating the Riverina and the 
North Coast Districts in New South Wales, settling up and down 
Queensland—because there was no farming land obtainable in 
Victoria. 

Take another instance. Yesterday I was in a town which 
you will find marked on most maps of Australia; on a map of 
New South Wales it would have the dignity of capital letters. 
Yet it has not enough population to pay for lamps in the streets. 
Outside the central batch of hotels and shops, which use acetylene 
gas, the town at night is as dark as nature chooses. And the last 
fifteen miles of the railway journey which took me there were 
through one man’s property—90,000 acres of good chocolate soil, 
with a rainfall quite adequate for wheat-growing—on which one 
saw nothing the whole way but a woolshed with its huts and 
some sheep. Right up to the town itself the station runs; on 
one side of a fence is the empty land, on the other the stifled town. 

But single instances prove nothing—though I could fill a 
year’s issues of the National Review with instances. I prefer to 
quote from the Sydney Morning Herald : 

Almost every town is landlocked, suffocated, and at a standstill .. . sur- 
rounded by thousands of acres of rich land, suitable for cultivation, capable of 
supporting thousands of families, but at present given over to stock and 
stations. .. . Whether we go West or South’ the story is much the same. 
Here and there a splash of biighter colour marks the advent of the closely 
settled area, but the bright spots are only sufficient to throw into bold relief 
the cold grey masses of unpeopled lands, 
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That is New South Wa'es. Much Jof, Victoria is as, bad. 
Tasmania is very badly diseased indeed. The other States are 
better off. But we want more population ; and you in England 
are crying out upon us for not welcoming more population; and 
the lands that would support for us a vastly increased population 
are held useless by men who tell you blandly that Labour is 
responsible for our lack of settlement. Immigration as a defence 
measure, as a means of establishing new British communities in 
healthy, expanding life, does not appeal to this type of landowner ; 
he thinks only of “the subject of importing labour from across 
the seas, colloquially known as immigration,” to quote from the 
Adelaide Register (which is not speaking sarcastically). 

Theze is our disease. What remedies are available? The 
New South Wales Government is trying repurchase and sub- 
division of suitab:e estates—which naturally puts the price 
of land still higher, so that the Herald says: “ As a financial 
problem alone the project gets beyond the scope of practicability.” 
Some people allege that private subdivisions will meet the need ; 
but the beauty of private subdivision is that any one can buy as 
much land as he likes, and several recently subdivided estates 
have in the end simply been partitioned by adjoining station- 
owners. Here is another remedy : 

Say that a man owned 50,000 acres of land in a district where 10,000 acres 
was a living area. I would make it law that the 40,000 acres in excess of 
the living area must be sold by the owner; and, in the event of this iastruction 
uot being carried out, the Government should have power to come along with 
its auctioneer and sell the land itself, 

That drastic cure for landowning is not, as you might suppose, 
the invention of an extremist Labour member. It is the in- 
vention of Senator Millen, a member of the late Deakin-Cook 
Ministry, and that Ministry’s leading representative in the late 
Senate. His objection to the progressive land tax was that it 
would do nothing ; “‘ that absurd measure,” he called it, “‘ which 
would permit a public nuisance, to exist in the country for all 
time, provided owners were willing to continue to pay a paltry 
tax,” 

To sum up, then; these land tax proposals, which put Labour 
in unquestioned power and which will be law before the year’s 
end, are not the product of Socialistic or Communistic thought ; 
the passing of them does not mean that Australia is in the hand 
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of an anti-capitalist gang, from whose clutches the British in- 
vestor should make haste to escape. They are the fulfilment of 
a people’s demand, not a party’s; they are the only possible 
remedy, as far as the wisest here can see, for the disease with 
which greedy and lazy land-accumulators have afflicted the 
Commonwealth. If they are developed as at present seems most 
likely, the landowner who takes the trouble to manage his estates 
as they deserve will have very little to complain of, whatever 
area he owns. But even if they are pushed too far, the chief 
blame will be due to the deafness and blindness of the worst class 
of owners, who have obstinately disregarded the warning of their 
own press and their own political leaders, and have forced the 
community at large into a mood which may not sufficiently 
discriminate between the innocent and the guilty. 


It may seem strange that I have written so much at this 
moment without referring to the event which just now over- 
shadows everything But the cabled messages that are reaching 
you day by day must impress you with our real feelings more 
effectively than a belated reproduction of them. It may, how- 
ever, be worth while to insist on the reality. A King’s death 
naturally and properly calls forth expressions, in a nation’s 
name, of the profound sorrow which every member of the nation 
ought to feel. In this case there is no doubt at all that from end 
to end of Australia her citizens do feel—personally, not merely 
from a sense of propriety—the emotions which their leaders have 
expressed. I was in Sydney when the news came. I have 
since travelled through a large portion of the country districts— 
the Northern and North-Western—in New South Wales. I have 
received letters from men of many classes in all the other States. 
Everywhere I find a sense of personal loss, and the conviction 
that the Empire has suffered grave injury from the death, not 
simply of a King, but of a great man. ‘‘ How are we going to 
get on without him ?”’ is the gist of a hundred talks and letters. 
I need not enlarge on this subject; the simplest statements are 
the best, in face of such deep and unaffected sorrow. 


